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Mr. Lippmann is one of the leading writers in the United States 
of America upon international affairs. He was closely connected 
with Colonel House in the preparation of data for the Peace Con- 
ference in 1917 and has written a number of important works upon 
the American outlook on world affairs. The following article is an 
abbreviated summary, in exactly bis own words, of a series of papers 
entitled The New Imperative !: 


Ir has, I think, been clearly established that government must 
henceforth hold itself consciously responsible for the main- 
tenance of the standard of life prevailing among the people. 
This is, I believe, a new imperative which takes its place 
alongside the older imperatives to defend the nation against 
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attack and to preserve domestic peace. But in this new and 
unexplored realm the basic idea has not yet been accepted into 
the tradition of government. It is entangled with superficial 
differences about highly debatable particular measures. Yet 
experience in the post-war era has shown, I am convinced, 
that the ability to protect the popular standard of life is an 
indispensable condition of the survival of political institutions. 

No one as yet can hope to have understood all the implica- 
tions of this duty or to have come to clear conclusions as to 
how it can best be discharged. There was no conscious 
decision to accept the duty. It was forced upon President 
Hoover and upon President Roosevelt under the compulsion 
of the crisis. In this great change, as in so many other his- 
toric changes in the character of government, practice pre- 
ceded the theory and measures were taken which have no 
warrant whatever in the philosophy of those who took them. 
It has been said that to place upon government responsibility 
for the defence of the popular standard of life is to ask of it 
more than it can do: the rulers of men are not wise enough 
or brave enough or disinterested enough to fulfil this new 
imperative. That may be. My thesis is that they have to 
attempt it whether or not they succeed. When an intricate 
capitalism is combined with popular sovereignty the people 
will turn to the State for help whenever capitalism is unable to 
satisfy their habitual expectations. 

A clear and unprejudiced view of this new imperative is 
rendered difficult because it is, for the moment, fashionable to 
think of all political change in terms of ideas borrowed from 
the revolutions of Central and Eastern Europe. There will 
always be many whose minds come to rest in a slogan, and 
if they did not have the phrases about Bolshevism and 
Fascism to draw upon, they would find others, no less 
irrational, in which to vent their prejudices. But the spell 
cast by the European revolutions is wider than that. To a 
very high degree the whole discussion of current American 
events is imprisoned within these same stereotypes. It is 
assumed, as if it were axiomatic and self-evident, that social 
change in all countries, the United States among them, is in 
the direction of Communism or of Fascism, and that there is 
no other direction in which it is possible to go, The under- 
lying assumption is that there is one highway for mankind 
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and that on that highway the United States can stand still, it 
can move forward to Moscow, or it can move backward to 
Berlin. 

This assumption is false and misleading. It does not 
make for understanding to study the habits of a dog under 
the impression that it is a cat, or of a cat in the anxious fear 
that it is tending to become a tiger. Theoretically, of course, 
it is conceivable that in Russia, Germany, and Italy we can see 
the prototypes of our struggles and the anticipation of our 
destiny. But there is no reason why we should accept the 
notion as self-evident. It takes for granted something which 
is extremely improbable—namely, that nations which have 
had different histories will henceforth have the same future, 
that dissimilar causes will produce similar results, . The 
development of parliamentary government in England has 
impressed mankind. But though attempts have been made 
to imitate it, in fact that development has been repeated only 
in a few parts of the British Commonwealth. The Renaissance, 
the Reformation, the Revolution, were great movements in 
the European world, but they never pervaded even the whole 
of Europe. What reason, then, is there to assume that the 
development of Russia furnishes a pattern for the develop- 
ment of countries which, in all their social arrangements, have 
been for centuries so unlike Russia? There would be much 
better reason for thinking that precisely because Com- 
munism took root in Russia it will not take root in a wholly 
different environment. I have convinced myself at least that 
we ate on a road which is not the Berlin-Moscow road, that 
we ate evolving a method of social control which is not that 
of laissez faire and is not that of a planned and directed 
economy. 

The principles involved are, I believe, the actual principles 
which are producing a substantial measure of recovery, and 
with that recovery a strengthening of the foundations of the 
Republic. But the application is confused and the discussion 
is distorted by the prevailing notion that all public control to 
protect the standard of life is an approximation to one of the 
European revolutionary régimes. The conservatives fear it. 
The advanced New Dealers are half-seduced by it. It is a 
dangerous misconception. If the conservatives, thinking that 
all public control leads to Communism, refuse responsibility 
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for safeguarding the standard of life by deliberate measures, 


they will renounce their title to govern a modern democratic 
State. If the progressives attempt to discharge that responsi- 
bility by measures that are imitated from Europe, they will 
come to grief upon the rocks of the American political 
tradition. 

Burke has said that ‘ one of the finest problems in legis- 
lation’ is ‘to determine what the State ought to take upon 
itself to direct by the public wisdom, and what it ought to leave, 
with as little interference as possible, to individual exertion.’ 
Our inquiry is to find out, if we can, whether it has already 
been determined by historical circumstance that the State 
must henceforth direct certain affairs which hitherto have been 
left to private exertion. It may be that we no longer have 
that perfect freedom of choice which Burke’s remark implies, 
that a fundamental decision has already been made, and that 
our freedom to choose what ought to be the province of 
government is limited by that decision. Must it be said that 
we have recently passed decisively into a new relation between 
the government and the national economy? Obviously, a 
contemporary opinion of this sort will be highly vulnerable. 
Not all the seedlings will become trees; to attempt to say 
which ones will flourish, which ones will wither away, is to 
enter a realm where certainty is impossible. Yet the living 
generation can hardly defer the attempt to understand its own 
actions because posterity will understand them better. Some- 
how or other we have to find a method of analysis that will 
discount our bias and provide a reasonably objective criterion 
with which to distinguish the transitory from the permanent. 

The Great Depression has run nearly six years. During 
the first half of this period Mr. Hoover and the Republicans 
were in power; during the second half, Mr. Roosevelt and 
the Democrats. They profess to be deeply opposed. Would 
it not be reasonable to assume that where we find a new prin- 
ciple and a new function of government common to both 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt, there is a strong presumption 
that we are in the presence of a change due to historical forces 
that transcend individuals and parties and their articulate 
programmes ? When men who think differently behave alike, 
is it not probable that they are both responding to forces that 
are stronger than theit conscious beliefs ? 
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I contend that if there has been anything in the nature of 
a sharp break with the past, the break occurred, not in March 
1933, when Mr. Roosevelt was'inaugurated, but in the autumn 
of 1929, when, with the collapse of the post-war prosperity, 
President Hoover assumed the responsibility for recovery. 
No doubt it was inevitable that he should have done this, 
since he had been elected on the promise of four more years 
of prosperity. But that does not alter the fact that the policy 
initiated by President Hoover in the autumn of 1929 was 
something utterly unprecedented in American history. The 
national Government undertook to make the whole economic 
otder operate prospetously. President Hoover, let us 
remember, did not merely seek to create an atmosphere of 
confidence in which private initiative could act; he inter- 
vened at every point in the national economy where he felt 
that something needed to be done. His historic position 
as a radical innovator has been greatly underestimated and 
Mr. Roosevelt’s pioneering has been greatly exaggerated. It 
was Mr. Hoover who abandoned the principles of /aissez faire 
in relation to the business cycle, established the conviction 
that prosperity and depression can be publicly controlled by 
political action, and drove out of the public consciousness 
the old idea that depressions must be overcome by private 
adjustment. A radically new conception of the functions of 
government was established in the autumn of 1929. The 
subsequent course of events becomes utterly unintelligible if 
we accept naively what the partisans of Mr. Hoover and of 
Mr. Roosevelt say to-day. Only those who have forgotten 
the inclusive and persistent experimentation before March 
1933 can, I think, fail to see that most of President Roosevelt’s 
recovery programme is an evolution from President Hoover’s 
programme, and that there is a continuity of principle ; and 
that both programmes are derived from the unprecedented 
doctrine that the government is charged with responsibility 
for the successful operation of the economic order and the 
maintenance of a satisfactory standard of life for all classes in 
the nation. After October 1929 that doctrine was the major 
premise of the Hoover Administration. It is the major pre- 
mise of the Roosevelt Administration. Never, except in 
time of war, has it been the major premise in the policies of 
any other President. 
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Yet that is precisely what President Hoover, beginning 
in the autumn of 1929, took to be his duty and his right. Not 
until his time had any American President assumed this 
specific responsibility with all the expansion of the functions 
of government which it necessarily implies. Yet when the 
change occurred, there was almost no comment. So we have 
a strong presumption that the great change was generated 
by historic circumstances that are stronger than the ordinary 
opinions of men. 

On August 11, 1932, in accepting his renomination, 
President Hoover declared that when ‘ the forces of destruc- 
tion’ invaded the American economy and brought about 
“bank and business failures, demoralisation of security and 
teal property values, commodity prices and employment, .. . 
two courses were open. We might have done nothing. That 
would have been utter ruin. Instead, we met the situation 
with proposals to private business and the Congress of the 
most gigantic programme of economic defence and counter- 
attack ever evolved in the history of the republic.” Mr. 
Hoover made it perfectly plain that he had departed from the 
individualistic doctrine that depression must be liquidated by 
individual adjustment. ‘ The function of the Federal Govern- 
ment in these times,’ he said, ‘is to mse its reserve powers and 
its strength for the protection of citizens and local governments by 
support to our institutions against forces beyond their control.’ 
He had no doubts, theoretical or practical; indeed, he 
proudly declared that ‘we have not feared boldly to adopt 
unprecedented measures to meet the unprecedented violence 
of the storm.’ 

He then went on to describe his unprecedented measures : 
‘(1) To uphold wages until the cost of living was adjusted. 
(2) To spread existing employment through shortened hours. 
(3) To advance construction work, public and private, against 
future need.’ He then described how he had mobilised the 
relief agencies, and ‘ when it became advisable to strengthen 
the States who could not longer carry the full burden of relief 
to distress, I held that the Federal Government should do so 
through loans to the States.’ 

He went on to tell how he had used government credit 
(1) to strengthen the capital of Federal Land Banks, (2) to 


lend money to farmers’ co-operatives to protect farm prices 
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and to home-owners in danger of foreclosure, (3) to set up 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation ‘ with a capital of 
two billions to uphold the credit structure of the nation.’ 

He stated that ‘ we expanded the functions and powers of 
the Federal Reserve Banks that they might counteract the 
stupendous shrinkage of credit due to fear, to hoarding and to 
foreign withdrawals.’ 

Finally, he announced that ‘I am to-day organising the 
private and financial resources of the country to co-operate 
effectively with the vast governmental instrumentalities which 
we have set in motion.’ His programme was unparalleled. 
But what interests us about it is that it lays down the funda- 
mentally new principle that it is ‘ the function of the Federal 
Government in these times to use its reserve powers and its 
strength ’ to regulate the business cycle, and that in applying 
this general principle Mr. Hoover formulated a programme 
which contains all the more specific principles of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s recovery programme. 

Apart from the Roosevelt measures of reform, which we 
shall have to examine later, all the main features of the Roose- 
velt programme were anticipated by Mr. Hoover. The only 
important difference between the monetary policies of the two 
Administrations is that Mr. Hoover attempted to regulate the 
internal value of the dollar, whereas Mr. Roosevelt is attempt- 
ing to regulate its external value as well. Mr. Hoover was 
just as eager as Mr. Roosevelt has been to bring about a rise 
in the wholesale prices of staple commodities, particularly the 
politically sensitive farm products and raw materials whose 
prices are fixed by international competition. He was just 
as eager to stop the general deflation and to bring about a 
reflation. Nor did he hesitate to use monetary measures, 
sometimes called ‘ currency tinkering.’ 

Mr. Roosevelt has continued this policy. He has supple- 
mented it by measures designed to regulate the international 
value of the dollar in terms of gold, silver, and the foreign 
exchanges. But the major premise, which was that the regula- 
tion of the purchasing power of money is a function of 
government and is not automatic, was accepted and acted 
upon by the Hoover Administration. However great may 
be the differences of opinion as to how the purchasing power 
of money should be regulated, however much men may 
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disagree as to who shall exercise the power to regulate, it 
would therefore seem reasonable to assume that the effort to 
manage the purchasing power of money will continue to be 
a function of government. Legally it has, of course, always 
been a function of government, and ever since the war we 
have had a managed monetaty system. When the value of 
gold changed violently between 1929 and 1933, Mr. Hoover 
was caught on the horns of a dilemma. If he regulated the 
currency to maintain a stable gold content he had a currency 
which was catastrophically unstable in its purchasing power. 
Mr. Roosevelt resolved the difficulty in 1933 by abandoning 
stability in terms of gold in order to achieve control in terms 
of purchasing power. But in 1934 he returned to stability 
in terms of gold, and ever since the American price level 
has once more been under the disturbing influence of the in- 
stability of gold itself. The effort to manage the value of 
gold by manipulating the value of silver followed. It is too 
eatly to judge the experiment when this is written. The idea 
that it is a function of public authority to regulate the pur- 
chasing power of money is not likely to be abandoned, what- 
ever may be the fate of the particular measures now used to 
regulate it. 

The use of the national credit to support and to supple- 
ment local and private credit is not, strictly speaking, a 
radically new innovation. It was practised during the World 
War and in the first post-war depression. President Hoover 
adopted the policy on a grand scale when he created the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and various farm credit 
agencies. Mr. Roosevelt has continued the policy and has 
extended it. Both have acted on the principle that this bank- 
ing operation should be supported by deficit financing. It is 
reasonable to suppose that this principle will become orthodox 
and that in future emergencies government borrowing will be 
resorted to when private credit is deficient. 

The questionable element of the Roosevelt budgetary 
programme is in that part of the deficit which is being delibe- 
rately incurred in irrecoverable expenditures—for relief and 
for public works that are not ‘ self-liquidating.” Mr. Hoover 
had deficits of this sort. But he had a bad conscience about 
them, whereas Mr. Roosevelt has seemed to look upon them 
as preferable in principle to the deflationary effect of greatly 
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incteased taxes or of drastic retrenchment. In their relations 
to agriculture and to industry there is no sharp break between 
the two Administrations. Both have recognised that the 
agricultural staples have unsheltered prices, whereas most 
manufactured goods have sheltered prices, and that this pro- 
duces a disparity which it is a function of government to 
correct. 

As regards their relations to industry, if we strip the 
N.R.A. of its ballyhoo, of the more or less unenforceable and 
unenforced labour provisions, we find the trade associations 
(which Mr. Hoover did so much to promote as Secretary of 
Commerce) freed of the menace of the anti-trust laws (which 
Mr. Hoover as President did so little to enforce). The N.R.A. 
extended the principle of organisation to industries and trades 
that had not been organised previously. It tightened up the 
organisation all along the line. It made price-fixing and pro- 
duction control and marketing quotas more general, more 
effective, more respectable. But in embryo, in all its essential 
features, the substance of N.R.A. existed before the Blue 
Eagle was hatched. The National Industry Recovery Act 
was little more than the substitution of legal for companionate 
marriages in the realm of private monopoly. Even the wage 
policy of N.R.A. was a continuation of a policy inaugurated 
by Mr. Hoover in the autumn of 1929 and maintained by him 
throughout his term. 

In rough fashion, this covers the ground usually marked 
out as the recovery programme. I do not see how one can 
fail to conclude that in all essential matters of policy—dealing 
with monetary management, the budget, the agricultural dis- 
parity, and industrial ‘ stabilisation ’"—there has been no break 
in principle, and that the Roosevelt measures are a continuous 
evolution of the Hoover measures. 

The measures which are specifically called the ‘ reforms ’ 
ate distinguished from the others by the fact that, except as a 
response to the challenge of popular discontent, they were not 
dictated by the emergency and might have been imposed later 
and in more leisurely fashion. But it is clear, I think, that 
though the reforms might have been delayed, and though they 
might have been different in detail, their essential principles 
ate derived directly and inevitably from the fundamental 


assumption of the whole period since 1929, that we _ a 
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national economy and not a mere aggregation of individual 
enterprises. The reforms extend into new fields the regula- 
tion of private enterprises on the one hand, and the expansion 
of government enterprises on the other. Some of the new 
regulation is merely the logical development of well-estab- 
lished principles. 

In the present Administration we come soon, however, to 
regulations which are novel and radical. In the Securities 
Act and in the Stock Exchange Act, and in certain parts of 
the Banking Act of 1933, the orbit of public authority is 
enlarged. In substance, these reforms lay down the principle 
that corporations financed by public subscription are publicly 
accountable. The underlying theory of the legislation is that 
when the ownership of corporations is widely diffused, when 
corporations are financed out of the savings of large masses 
of people, it is an anomaly that those who control and manage 
them but do not own them should have the kind of privacy 
in their corporate conduct which men have in their genuinely 
personal affairs and in the handling of truly personal property. 
The legislation in these three Acts is not Socialism. It does 
not substitute government ownership or government manage- 
ment for private ownership and management. It lays down 
the rule that private management shall operate in the public 
view in order to make it accountable to the great mass of its 
owners, its creditors, its customers, and its employees. 

That this development of public policy is the logical 
consequence of the corporate form of industry seems plain. 
It might have come more slowly had the public not suffered 
such losses after 1929, and if there had not been so many 
flagrant examples of the abuse of positions of trust. But once 
so important a part of the property of the nation became 
organised in large corporations, it was only a question of 
when and of how they would be recognised as being public 
institutions in all their essential relations. The transition to 
this new conception of policy might possibly have been 
delayed a few years had the accidents of politics brought a 
conservative rather than a progressive Administration into 
power in 1933. The impulses of reform generated in the 
upheaval of the ’nineties were held back for a few years by the 
reaction against Bryanism and the distraction of the Spanish 
War. They became effective about 1902 and were not 
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exhausted until the World War introduced a new diversion of 
the national energy. 

In addition to this extension of the regulatory functions of 
government, there has been an extension of government 
enterprise. A part of it is simply a development of the con- 
servation movement. Reafforestation, measures against soil 
erosion, the protection of watercourses are not new in prin- 
ciple: it has long been recognised that there were certain 
kinds of capital investment which, because they could not be 
profitable to private enterprise, had to be undertaken collec- 
tively. Mr. Roosevelt has, however, made a departure in at 
least two important directions. The first is represented by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority: here collective enterprise has 
been deliberately undertaken for the purpose of making a 
competitive demonstration against the electric utility com- 
panies. The second is the social insurance programme: here 
the Federal Government enters a field heretofore left to 
individual or local action. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that either of these 
Roosevelt reforms represents a clean break with the past. No 
other President, it is true, ever sought to regulate electric 
utilities by forcing them to face the competition of govern- 
ment-owned utilities. But other Presidents have sought to 
regulate railroad rates by building canals, and President 
Hoover himself promoted the St. Lawrence Seaway as a 
competitor with the railroads. As for social insurance, while 
it represents a new function of the Federal Government, it is 
not a new function in State government, and Republican 


leaders, including Mr. Hoover, have endorsed it in principle. 


We must conclude, I think, that however startling they 
may have seemed, however inadvisable or inexpedient it may 
have been to impose them at this time, the Roosevelt reforms 
are far less novel or radical in their implications than is the 
recovery programme which Mr. Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt 
have both followed. They are all the continuation of a 
movement in American politics which goes back at least fifty 
years, and there is little if anything in the New Deal reforms 
which was not implicit in the New Nationalism of Theodore 
Roosevelt or the New Freedom of Woodrow Wilson. The 
recovery programme, on the other hand, is new and is 
radical. For here we have an assumption of responsibility 
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for the operation of the whole national economy and the con- 
viction that all the reserve power of government and all the 
resources it can command may and must be used to defend 
the standard of life of the people ‘ against forces beyond their 
control.’ This represents a far more radical change in the 
conception of government in America than is to be found in 
any of the reforms. For if it is now the responsibility of the 
government to protect the people against the consequences 
of depression, then inevitably the government must regulate 
the prosperity which precedes depression and produces it. If 
government is responsible for the downward phase of the 
business cycle, it has a responsibility in the whole business 
cycle. If it is fitting and necessary to manage the currency, 
the national credit, budgetary expenditures, and the like to 
counteract deflation, then it is fitting and necessary that they 
be managed to counteract inflation. 

It would seem that the decision which Mr. Hoover took 
in the autumn of 1929 is irreversible: he committed. the 
government to the new function of using all its powers to 
regulate the business cycle. Because Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Roosevelt have regulated a slump, their successors will also 
have to regulate a boom. The business cycle has been placed 
within the orbit of government, and for Jaissex faire and 
individual adjustment and liquidation there has been substi- 
tuted conscious management by the political State. 

It is perhaps possible to go further and indicate why it is 
that this very great new duty has been imposed upon the 
State. The recovery programme since 1929 has rested on the 
basic assumption that the ‘ fixed costs ’ in a modern economy 
ate rigid: that debts, contracts, wage rates, taxes cannot be 
reduced quickly or easily or sufficiently to liquidate the depres- 
sion. Part of the tecovery programme under both Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt has, in fact, been a defence of 
tigid wage rates and debts. The classic remedy, the only 
remedy known to /aissez faire, is therefore impracticable. But 
if ‘ fixed costs ’ are rigid, then flexibility must develop some- 
where else in the economy if there is not to be complete 
paralysis followed by a social collapse. The flexibility to com- 
pensate for the rigidity of ‘fixed costs ’ has been found in the 
currency, in the national budget, and in public expenditure. 
Unless one is to suppose that the proportion of fixed debt 
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in the modern economy will be drastically reduced, that long- 
term contracts and rentals will become easily amended, that 
salaries, wages, and pensions will become easily adjustable, we 
may take it as certain that we shall not return to /aissex faire 
in the business cycle. If we do not return to it, then the 
management of money and the use of the national credit to 
expand and to contract government expenditures must be 
regarded as permanent functions of the American Govern- 
ment. We have come on to a new plateau from which it is 
not likely that we shall easily descend. On this plateau the 
issues of the near future will be fought out, and there it will be 
determined whether a system of private enterprise, which has 
lost much of its power to adjust itself, can be preserved in 
working equilibrium by the compensatory action of the 
State. 

We live in an age when men are dismayed because they 
feel that they have lost the tradition of the good life. They 
ate acutely aware of the unrealised possibilities of human 
societies. The intellectual life of the Western. world is dis- 
tracted, its spirit is impaired, by the paradoxes of poverty 
when there is plenty, of science triumphant in political dis- 
otder, of conscience become sensitive to human dignity in the 
midst of a reversion to the primitive. To these paradoxes 
men cannot become resigned. They will not resign them- 
selves to a failure which originates—so they must believe—in 
theit own behaviour and could be remedied by intelligence 
and courage and good will. A civilisation tormented by these 
paradoxes is sick, like the Roman world of which Lucretius 
said that it had a malady of which its masters did not know 
the cause. 

We are unable to transmit from our generation to the next 
a credible and coherent tradition. This is our danger. The 
nation is secure against conquest. Its resources are ample. 
Its people are energetic and cheerful and brave. But those 
who determine what schools and colleges and the Press shall 
transmit as the American tradition do not know what to tell 
the young men. There is a breach, which is threatening and 
sinister, between the energy of youth and the experience of 
age. This new generation, to whom we can offer skill rather 
than wisdom and specialised knowledge without philosophy, 
is cheated, and feels it is cheated if we do not know how to 
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offer it a part in some great enterprise. They must enter into 
an idea that will inform and transfigure their private worlds. 
But they cannot find this idea in the teachings and the warn- 
ings of those who sit in the seats of authority. Some, there- 
fore, have sought it, and believe they have found it, in the 
revolutionary fervours and alien faiths of Central and Eastern 
Europe. Others (and they are the great majority) go out into 
the world without political convictions. The consequences 
ate ominous. For they mean that those who will rule the 
American commonwealth to-morrow ate spiritually isolated 
from those who rule it to-day. The fathers do not know 
what their sons will do with the estate, and so they cannot 
act in the present with the conviction of permanence. The 
sons cannot prepare for the future with the enthusiasm of 
loyalty. 

This is the condition, which has preceded so many of the 
tragedies of history, when the successful and the dominant 
live for the moment, defensively, dreading the future and not 
daring to engage it, irresolute because they have lost purpose 
and intention and the conviction of a great destiny. When 
this happens, wisdom acquired through many ages is blown 
about by all the winds of doctrine ; then the government of 
the commonwealth is not in the hands of confident men. 

The articulate belief of the industrial and financial leaders 
of America is the doctrine of /aissez faire. On the major issues 
of the modern world they believe in an ideal of masterly 
inactivity. This is the ideal they would have the schools and 
colleges profess. To the young men asking how they can 
serve their country—how they can mitigate booms and 
depressions, maintain a healthy relation between agriculture 
and industry, conserve and develop the natural resources, 
prevent the congestion of population and the concentration 
of wealth and power—the orthodox answer must be that these 
matters are not the concern of the State and that the only 
sound policy is to have no policy. It is perfectly true that 
this tradition has an honourable history. It has served the 
country well for more than a hundred years. How is it, then, 
that this conception of the commonwealth has lost its autho- 
rity ? It has lost it, I believe, because those who preach this 
gospel do not practise it. It is no longer the rule of their own 
conduct. But those who are most insistent upon the ideal 
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of laissez faire are the very men who by means of tariffs and 
combinations have organised the industrial life of the country 
into corporate systems subject to highly centralised control. 
In their articulate thinking they are free traders. In their 
actual practice they suspend the free play of supply and 
demand and substitute for it, whenever it is practicable to do 
so, the conscious management of production and the adminis- 
trative determination of prices and wages. Is it astonishing 
that a doctrine which is not practised should lack vitality and 
authority? Sermons on the danger of interfering with 
economic laws are somehow unimpressive when they are 
pteached by men who in their own markets have suspended 
those laws. 

A social order flexibly competitive in all its parts, as the 
free traders of the nineteenth century imagined it, is theo- 
retically conceivable and might be very attractive. It is an 
ideal which a modern State might consciously pursue, using 
all its powers against monopoly of any kind. But an 
economy which is automatic and flexible in some of its parts, 
managed and inflexible in others, can be self-regulating only 
by subjecting its unorganised parts to an intolerable strain. 
The doctrine of /aissez faire is open to the devastating 
criticism that it is preached by men who wish other men to 
practise it. From such logical, moral, and practical confusion 
it is impossible to derive a noble tradition which will engage 
the enthusiasm of young men. They have perceived the 
humiliating paradoxes of our time. They have seen the glut 
of food while there is hunger in the land, homeless men and 
untenanted houses, idle men and unused machinery, stagnant 
money and desperate debtors, and when they ask those who 
speak with authority, What shall we do? they are told in 
substance that there is nothing to do. These things are 
beyond human control, and the only wisdom is resignation. 
They are not even told to go West and start a new life. They 
are told to sit and wait, like Chinese coolies in a famine, until, 
for some mysterious reason, the warm blood of confidence 
rises once more in the veins of bank directors and corporation 
executives. 

If you wish to know why the young men are tempted by 
Communism, by Fascism, by almost anything which is 
emphatic and bold and positive, the reason is that those 
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who sit in the seats of authority are preaching a gospel of 
frustration. If you wish to know why, in spite of all our 
schools and colleges, the level of competence in public life is 
low, the reason is that we are not training men to govern ; we 
are teaching them to believe that in great matters it is unneces- 
sary to govern. If you wish to know why the political sciences 
are not a true discipline for the future guardians of our civilisa- 
tion, but are a haphazard collection of disconnected specialties, 
the reason is that it is disreputable to hold and to declare 
a positive and coherent conception of the function of the 
State ina modern economy. The basic question is not whether 
we ought to have State Socialism, regimentation, inflation or 
a flexible and competitive economy. It is whether we can 
have any coherent and working economy by having no 
conscious policy, allowing those who are strong to escape 
automatism in their own efforts and to subject others to its 
intensified consequences. The truth is that in the modern 
State even a policy of /aissex faire would have to be deliberately 
administered—the free play of supply and demand would 
have to be deliberately maintained. This would be my own 
deepest preference. I should rather have economic! iberty 
than centralised direction and command. But if we are to 
have economic liberty we must accept the ancient truth that 
liberty is not the natural state of man, but the achievement of 
an organised society. Liberty is a right which only vigilant 
and wise government can provide. It is the artificial product 
of civilised effort and is lost almost instantly when the primi- 
tive passions of men are unleashed. The association between 
liberty and the absence of purpose in government is merely a 
temporary coincidence due to the fact that in the nineteenth 
century the English-speaking peoples had an open frontier in 
America and a head start in the export of manufactures from 
England. The coincidence will not be repeated in this century. 
We have to govern the great interests of the commonwealth, 
ot we perish. We have to govern them, or we lose our 
liberties. We have to teach young men to govern them, or 
we shall not teach the young men their inescapable duty. 
But we cannot begin until we have said farewell to the 
assumption that Utopia is in the old American frontier and in 
the Lancashire of Cobden. 

The issue of automatism as against governing is obsolete. 
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The real issue is not whether the major interests of the 
commonwealth shall be matters of conscious policy. It is 
what the policy shall be and by what means it shall be applied. 
I am not pleading that we indoctrinate young men with a 
belief that all social arrangements should be planned and 
directed by highly centralised government. Far from it. On 
that question I shall be in the ranks with those who think no 
government is wise enough or good enough to be trusted 
with so much power, with those who will fight as best they 
can for the utmost that is possible in decentralisation and in 
voluntary agreement. But it is precisely because this great 
issue of the omnivorous State confronts us that it is so urgent 
to rid ourselves of the fictitious and distracting issues raised 
by the automatists with their programme of know-nothing 
and do-nothing. For I hold that the transition from auto- 
matism to the deliberate government of the main elements of 
the modern economy is already so far advanced that it is 
impossible to retrace our steps. If we are not to be swallowed 
by an imperious State Socialism in some one of its many 
possible forms, then we have to govern successfully this 
capitalist democracy. Ungoverned, it will not drift through 
stormy seas into safe harbours. Those who say that it cannot 
be governed without sacrificing personal liberties to the 
authority of the State are in effect saying that our civilisation 
is doomed. I do not believe them. They have never given 
the problem their undivided attention. They cannot see the 
way because they have not the will. They are like the men 
who once thought it sacrilegious to examine the constitution 
of the universe. Like those men, they are able to learn little 
about the constitution of the universe. For the progress of 
scientific knowledge is the work of men who have believed 
that it was noble to seek for truth and possible to 
find it. 

We must answer the question that young men put to us. 
We must tell them that they will have to manage the social 
otder. We must call them to the study, not warn them away 
from it, of how to achieve the healthy balance of a well- 
ordered commonwealth. We must call them to the task of 
pteserving the integrity of our civilisation as against prole- 
tarianism and plutocracy and the fatal diseases of concen- 
trated power and concentrated wealth. We must call them 
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to the defence of freedom, now imperilled throughout the 
world, by showing them not only its value but the method 
of its defence. We must dedicate them by re-dedicating our- 
selves to the promise of American life which is that men can 
govern a State in order to enlarge and to preserve the rights 
of men. Let us not rebuff them and thwart them and deny 
them by telling them please to be good enough to do nothing. 
Let us rather tell them the truth, that our civilisation is in 
peril and that they have a great duty—a duty comparable in 
its grandeur with that of any generation that ever entered the 
arena of events. For theirs is the duty in an age when dark- 
ness is again setting in elsewhere, and the barbarians are again 
at the gates, to make invincible on this continent a common- 
wealth that invites the souls of men. 





RUDYARD KIPLING 
By Basrz WILttams 


THE task of the future biographer of Kipling has been much 
lightened by Kipling himself. Few, if any, of our great 
authors have taken the public so fully into their confidence 
about the successive stages of their careers, or as to their 
own varying moods and the processes of their minds, as 
Kipling in the fifty odd volumes he has published. 

Born in Bombay in 1865, 


So thank I god my birth 
Fell not in isles aside— 


Of no mean city am I, 


he had as an ayah one of the ‘ dear, dark foster-mothers ’ at 
whose knee he learned to love the land of India and its people 
and legends during the happy baby-life he speaks of so tenderly 
in Wee Willie Winkie. Sent home at about the age of six to a 
very different foster-mother, he gives a terrible picture in 
Baa Baa, Black Sheep of his misery, his partial blindness and 
his terrors in the chilly puritanical atmosphere of that dreadful 
home near Portsmouth; and in his later novel, The Light 
that Failed, he reverts once more to the agony his childish 
soul must have suffered when he was threatened with com- 


plete loss of sight. Of the glorious doings of himself as 
‘ Beetle ’ and his two fellow-ruffians in study No. 5 at West- 
ward Ho! he gives us a great account in Sta/ky and Co. At 
sixteen this ‘ square-built chap,’ as his uncle Burne-Jones 
remembered him, already filled with strange lore and exotic 
learning culled in the headmaster’s private library, goes back 
to India as a budding journalist on the Civil and Military 
Gazette at Lahore, and later to the Pioneer, of Allahabad. 


It was the time of the Russian scare, so Kipling, who had 
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learned Russian at school, made it his business to study the 
Novoe Vremya for hints of Russian designs on India. In a 
few paragraphs of The Man Who Would be King he brings 
before us what work in an Indian newspaper office was like 
when ‘ the thermometer walks inch by inch to the top of the 
glass . . . and the press machines are red-hot of touch . . . 
and the punkah-coolies had gone to sleep... and the 
perspiration poured down my face and splashed on the 
blotter.’ (But, from all accounts, his work as sub-editor was 
not his best line of business, whereas he proved a prince of 
journalists. )He found at once, with, maybe, a dim remem- 
brance of his happy infancy, ample material for his Stories of 
Mine Own People. ‘Through his father Lockwood, curator of 
the Lahore Museum as he appears in Kim, his connexion with 
old pupils of Westward Ho! in the Army and the Civil 
Service, and above all his own insatiable curiosity, piercing 
vision and comprehensive sympathy, he was able to enter 
into every phase of life in India. He soon became equally 
familiar with the camping and campaigning life of British 
and Indian soldiers, the dangerous life of the frontier (where 
he made early acquaintance with ‘ Bobs ’), the work and play 
of civil servants, forest officers, engineers and famine officials, 
the characteristics of all classes of Indians in the bazaar, the 
temple, the solitary shrine, the Grand Trunk Road, where 
the whole panorama of Indian life passed before his eager 
eyes ; and he was even at home under the deodars, where the 
Mrs. Hawksbees and the sertium quid flourished in the irre- 
sponsible holiday atmosphere. In an impetuous spate the 
stories and verses suggested to him by this multifarious 
outlook on Indian life came pouring out from his fertile 
brain, first as ‘ turn-overs’” in the Civil and Military Gazette, 
next in a small volume brought out by himself, and then in 
seven volumes, each costing a rupee, of Wheeler’s Indian 
Railway Library. ; 

Late in the “eighties some of the volumes of this library, 
such as Soldiers Three and Plain Tales, trickled through to this 
country. The impression they created over here was instan- 
taneous and tremendous. Within three years they had earned 
the tribute of J.K.S.’s satirical lines : 


When the Rudyards cease from kipling 
And the Haggards Ride no more. 
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For here was a man who dealt with things in which the 
British public was deeply concerned, but of which it was 
supremely ignorant: life in India, both of natives and offi- 
cials, the way in which India was governed, and the life at 
home and abroad of the officers and men of our Atmy—these 
matters and many more this unknown author began to bring 
home to us, forcing them on public attention by his vivid and 
startling narrative conveyed in so few, so aptly chosen words. 
Most of the stories were soon republished in England ; and 
Henley, discovering his poetical genius, began to print his 
verses. A story is told of Professor Masson, of Edinburgh, 
that he came home one day in great excitement, exclaiming 
* Here’s literature, here’s literature at last,’ as he waved his 
copy of the Scots Observer containing Kipling’s Danny Deaver, 
which he forthwith read out to his family. 

After a short visit to England in 1888, in the following 
year he left India for good, travelling back by Burmah, 
Singapore, Hongkong, China, Japan and America, noting 
and storing up for future use all he saw in those countries— 
their great ports, the ways of sailors and engineers and of 
their engines, and the lighthouses that made the vast traffic 
possible. Burmah inspired one of his most famous ballads, 
Mandalay; his journey through America, during which he 
had a talk with Mark Twain, helped to cure him of the 
ferocious prejudice against Americans that characterised his 
Pioneer days. But, though he had now begun looking further 
afield, he was still held by the lure of India, which, as he said 
after near forty years’ absence, ‘is the mother that never 
forgets her children, however far they may travel.’ Liéfe’s 
Handicap, Barrack Room Ballads, half the stories in Many 
Inventions and The Day’s Work, the two Jungle Books, and above 
all Kim, came hot and fast between 1890 and 1901. After 
that he found an even wider world to survey, and was 
gradually becoming the laureate of the whole Empire. 

Settling for a time in London near Charing Cross in full 
view of the Thames, he forthwith took London and her great 
river to his heart, entering into the lives, just as he had in 
_ India, not only of those of his own caste and education, but 
| also of the poor, the rascally, the down-trodden and the 
\ ordinary hard-working toiler, and finding in them spots of 
beauty, heroism, uncanny vision and contagious humour, 
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unperceived by those of coarser grain. And he poured it all 
forth in his London tales such as The Finest Story in the World, 
Badalia Herodsfoot, and Bruglesmith. London River and all it 
suggested, with its ships bearing men and cargoes to and 
from every country in the world, urged him to see still more 
of that world, and especially those parts where the English 
had adventured. So in 1891 he completed his knowledge of 
the Empire by a tour to South Africa, Australia, New Zealand 
and Ceylon. On his return to London he collaborated with 
the American Balestier in The Naulakha, and in the following 
year married Balestier’s sister. With his American wife he 
settled for four years at Brattleboro’, in Vermont, and, during 
this prolonged sojourn on American soil, finally cast off his 
old prejudice and came to see what is finest in An American 
(the American spirit speaking) : 
But through the shift of mood and mood 
Mine ancient humour saves him whole. 
- while Reproof around him rings 
He turns a keen untroubled face 
Home, to the instant need of things. 


Lo, imperturbable he rules, 
Unkempt, disreputable, vast— 
And, in the teeth of all the schools, 
I—I shall save him at the last. 


But with all his sympathetic vision of other peoples, his love 
of the British Empire almost as a personality, fostered by 
voyages and discoveries in the Seven Seas, was becoming more 
and more his master passion. As early as 1895 in The Flowers 
he reminds the English at home that ‘ English posies’ are 
to be found not only in Kent and Surrey but also among the 
bloodroots of Canada’s maple groves, the heath and lilies of 
South Africa’s Muisenberg and Constantia, in Australia, 
‘ where the Erskine leaps down the road to Lorne,’ and ‘ on 
Taupo’s face,’ where grow New Zealand’s myrtle blooms ; 
and two years later he is singing his hymn of triumph to 
Our Lady of the Snows. What, within the brief space of ten 
years, he had already come to mean to his homeland and 
the whole English-speaking world was revealed by that 
world’s anxiety when, in the closing months of 1898, he was 
lying at death’s door. 
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The South African War aroused all his strongest feelings. 
Already, in his Recessiona/, he had uttered a word of solemn 
warning against the signs of #8ps described in the Jubilee 
festivities ; he had also foreseen the conflict from his talks 
with his friends Jameson and Rhodes. In an early stage of the 
war he had come out to stay at ‘ The Woolpack,’ Rhodes’s 
cottage in the grounds of Groote Schuur, in order to follow 
the fighting close at hand. His chief thoughts were with his 
beloved soldiers of the Queen, with their families, for whose 
benefit he wrote his once-famous ballad, The Absent-Minded 
Beggar; he pilloried with ferocious sarcasm in Stellenbosch 
the incompetent generals who shirked responsibility; he 
could even find a good word for our enemy the gallant but 
canny Piet. A characteristic little instance of his genial 
interest in those who had volunteered for service was told 
by Erskine Childers, then in the C.I.V. He had been asked by 
Mr. Amery to meet Kipling at dinner at the Mt. Nelson Hotel ; 
arriving prodigiously hungry, as only raw soldiers can be, 
‘how I enjoyed that dinner!’ he wrote in his book; ‘ had 
there been many drivers present, the management would have 
been seriously embarrassed that evening’; and as a testi- 
monial to his prowess he proudly took back to camp a menu- 
card with the autograph inscription, ‘I certify that driver 
Childers went steadily through every item of this dinner.— 
RupyarD KIPLING.’ 

After the South African War he finally came to rest in 
what became to him the most beloved of all lands, Sussex-by- 
the-Sea. At first he dwelt with Burne-Jones at Rottingdean. 
‘ Oh, my beloved Ruddy,’ wrote the uncle once from London, 
‘I am so glad to be going back to you to-morrow. I am 
growing tame like a curate,—like an over-anxious curate. 
So to-morrow down to little Rottingdean, to laugh and roar 
and throw care to the dogs.’ Later Kipling found his own 
home at Bateman’s, Burwash. Here he soaked himself in 
the lore of England, and notably in that of Sussex, most 
lovable of all English counties, its history and traditions, from 
the days of Merlin, the Flint Man, the Roman, the Saxon, 
the Norman, not from any merely county feeling, but in the 
spirit of a child first learning its love of the land from its 
own village, thickets, fields, downs, and cross-country tracks 


with all the legends about them, and then gradually realising 
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that these were only part of a great national tradition common 
to the whole race. Puck's Song, The Land, telling of the 
Lower River Field owned in succession by the passing con- 
queror, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Dane, Norman, and finally by 
Kipling himself, but always watched and worked over by 
one of the thirty generations of Sussex Hobdens ; and other 
such lovely fantasies about Sussex or further afield, as in 
The River’s Tale about the Thames, show this bent in Kipling’s 
mind. And then he looks abroad, and his soul is troubled 
about the power of these English to preserve their great 
inheritance. In the glorious days of Queen Victoria he 
had been well content, save for an occasional hint of doubt, 
to let Englishmen pat themselves on the back ; indeed, he was 
forward to show them the way. But now he began to fear 
our complacency and even our ability to retain what we had 
won. As he said to his French friend, M. Chevrillon, in 
1909: ‘ The one thing you and we have to think of now is 
war.’ He joined Lord Roberts in his campaign for con- 
scription, and tried to awaken the country to its dangers before 
‘ Armageddon break our sleep,’ in some score of poems, such 
as The Old Men, The City of Brass, The Dukes, The Islanders. 


But when the war actually broke out he changed his tone of 
impassioned reproach to the stirring trumpet sound of 
For All We Have and Are. A year before he had in France 
proclaimed his love for all that is best and noblest in the 
country soon to be our great ally : 


Broke to every known mischance, lifted over all 

By the light sane joy of life, the buckler of the Gaul ; 
Furious in luxury, merciless in toil, 

Terrible in strength renewed from a tireless soil ; 

Strictest judge of her own worth, gentlest of man’s mind, 
First to face the Truth and last to leave old Truths behind— 
France, beloved of every soul that loves or serves its kind. 


During the war he published little except collected writ- 
ings and a few such things as were designed to enhearten the 
home-dwellers or pay homage to the combatants. ‘I have 
no words for this time. Iam not writing. I have no words,’ 
he confessed to a friend when his only son John was being 
sent to the front. But the death of that son called forth 
three of his most touching poems, in which he made his own 
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and the mother’s grief an expression of the grief and pride 
of all the bereaved of this land. The first is My Boy Jack: 
* Have you news of my boy Jack ?’ 
Not this tide. 
‘ When d’you think that he’ll come back ?’” 
Not with this wind blowing and this tide. 
The other two are The Nativity and, not the least touching, 
A Recantation (To Lyde of the Music Halls), which begins : 


Ere certain Fate had touched a heart 
By fifty years made cold, 

I judged thee, Lyde, and thy art 
O’erblown and overbold. 

But he—but he, of whom bereft 
IT suffer vacant days— 

He on his shield not meanly left— 
He cherished all thy lays. 


One other poem on the same subject contains that supremely 
beautiful refrain : 
These were our children who died for our lands: they were dear 
to our sight. 
We have only the memory left of their home-treasured sayings 
and laughter... . 


But who shall return us our children ? 


Even after the war he published little that was new, except 
such books as Land and Sea Stories for Scouts and Guides, a 
labour of love for a cause he had much at heart, The pursuit 
into which he threw himself with most eagerness was that 
of honouring the dead. He was one of the keenest members 
of the Imperial War Graves Commission, and it was only 
fitting that one of his pall-bearers last January should have 
been his old friend Sir Fabian Ware, the originator and 
deputy-chairman of that body. He took an immense 
interest and pride in the great cemeteries of France and 
throughout the world—‘ the greatest bit of construction,’ he 
said, ‘since the Pharaohs; and they only worked in their 
own country’; and in his last long talk with Sir Fabian he 
was a-wondering what the dead soldiers over thete were 
thinking about the way we were honouring them. The 
children, too, were never far from his thoughts. At the last 
meeting of the Commission, a few days before his death, 
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a friend told him that a boy of ten, after reading the Jungle 
Books, had said: ‘ This Mr. Kipling knows how to make 
jungle noises.’ ‘ That is a compliment,’ said Kipling, beaming 
like a child, ‘ because a boy knows all about noises.’ And the 
friend added: ‘ After the meeting, as I was hurrying away, 
Mr. Kipling ran—literally ran—after me and handed me a 
sealed envelope saying: “‘ Give this important message to the 
boy.” There was a twinkle in his eye as he gave me the 
manilla envelope marked On His Majesty’s Service. When it 
was opened we found the following note: “From the man 
who, you said, knew how to make the jungle noises.— 
RupyYArD KIPLING.” ’ 

Kipling has already had his ups and downs in popular 

estimation. When he first loomed on the English horizon 
his chief rivals among the younger writers were those who 
sought their inspiration from such as Pater and Flaubert, 
preoccupied chiefly with the subtleties of feeling and style, 
and with a tired outlook on the world. Some wrote beautiful 
poetry and good stories and criticism that have survived, 
but as a school they appealed mainly to the restricted audience 
of the Ye//ow Book and other such precious publications of the 
*nineties. Into this world of over-introspection suddenly 
leaped this vivacious personality from the East, with his new 
message—strange, creative, stimulating. No one could 
mistake Kipling’s meaning, conveyed in his vivid staccato 
style, or those elementary sentiments whereby he appealed 
to the cultured no less than to the common man. This 
instant recognition was voiced by his uncle Burne-Jones in 
1888 after reading Plain Tales from the Hills : 


I want to send you a greeting and tell you with what delight and 
ptide I have read your tale-book—read it this last week, being disabled 
from work, and it was a mighty comfort and beguilement to me—I 
don’t know when I have so enjoyed a tale-book. . . . Sure nothing is 
so nice as a book of little tales, when if they are tragical they are not long 
enough to harrow the heart too much, and if they are merry, the gods 
are not likely to envy us ten minutes’ fun. Dear Ruddy, this is the truth, | 
your work will be a new pleasure to me in life. 


What Burne-Jones said then seems equally true to one whd 
"has been re-reading them after a lapse of nearly fifty years. 
With the exception, perhaps, of The Light That Failed, for 


the first ten years or so there were few discordant voices in 
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the almost universal chorus of praise which greeted each 
volume as it appeared year by year. There were, indeed, 
already a few who complained that his sentiments were too 
crude and obvious, and that his philosophical aspect on the 
English race, its duties and its merits, were too complacent 
and jingoistic. As Kipling with the approach of and during 
the South African War further emphasised this view and 
seemed gradually to be identifying himself with one party 
in the State, this feeling became more widespread. It was 
strengthened by the shrill partisanship he displayed in the 
succeeding years, especially in such poems as The City of 
Brass, an obvious attack on the Radical Government and its 
social programme, and others that might be recalled. Of 
such no doubt Mr. Max Beerbohm was thinking when he 
portrayed Kipling ‘taking his girl Britannia out on Hamp- 
stead Heath.’ 

But the bulk of Kipling’s work, and the work by which 
he will live, is found in that other Kipling, ever more and 
more mellowed by his loving sympathy with the young, the 
simple, the beautiful. 

It is enough that through Thy Grace 
I saw naught common on Thy earth, 


as he says of himself; and in truth he found beauty not only 
in all God’s creatures, man and beast, but in all Nature and 
all the works of man. This contagious delight of his is 
nowhere better expressed than in such lovely prose and verse 


as he has given us in the Jungle Books, Puck of Pooks Hill 


| and the Just So Stories, and above all in Kim, the one great 
long story that he wrote—prose and poetry which in 1907 


earned him the Nobel Prize ‘ for the most distinguished work 
in the field of idealistic tendency.’ Few, even of our greatest 
prose writers, have been able in so few words and with such 
penetrating understanding to bring before us the very look 
and essential nature of a countryside, of an animal or of a 
man, so that they actually become realities to us. Take, for 
instance, the scene as it unfolded itself to Puram Baghat as 
he looked forth from his little hillside shrine : ‘ Immediately 
below him the hillside fell away, clean and cleared for fifteen 
hundred feet, where a little village of stone-walled houses, 
with roofs of beaten earth, clung to the steep tilt. All round 
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it the tiny terraced fields lay out like aprons of patchwork 
on the knees of the mountain, and cows no bigger than 
beetles grazed between the smooth stone circles of the 
threshing floor.’ Or this, from Rewards and Fairies, how 
“Old Middenboro’, the lawn-mower pony, stumped across 
the paddock and hung his sorrowful head,—with the face of 
a Spanish friar,—over the fence.’ Or this, of a seashore in 
his beloved Sussex, ‘ The little wrinkled waves grieved along 
the shore to Newhaven and down the coast to the long grey 
Brighton whose smoke trailed out across the Channel.’ 
Who but Kipling would have thought of ‘ grieved’? But 
once heard, no other word would do. 

The last edition of Kipling’s collected verse was published 
in 1933—verse collected not only from the three slender 
volumes published before 1896, but from contributions to 
the Press and from the poems scattered with generous pro- 
fusion throughout almost all his prose works. Its mere 
bulk—over 800 pages—was a revelation to those who had 
thought of him chiefly as a story-writer : the matter, now one 
can take stock of his whole poetical production, reveals him 
as indeed a great poet. Most of it seems so simple, so direct, 
as nearly all great poetry is; but this simplicity is at times 
delusive. Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, in the most suggestive 
atticle that has appeared since Kipling’s death, points out 
that his poetry shows evidence of enormous pains and craft 
for the achievement of this emphatic simplicity. Not content 
with his natural genius for finding the right effect, he studied 
the value of words and of their arrangement, especially as 
he advanced in life, with hardly less meticulous care than a 
Pater; and from school upwards throughout life he also 
studied the great masters with reverent enthusiasm. In 
Jane’s Marriage we have a catalogue of some of his most 
loved authors : 


Jane went to Paradise : 
That was only fair. 

Good Sir Walter met her first, 
And led her up the stair. 

Henry and Tobias, 
And Miguel of Spain, 

Stood with Shakespeare at the top 
To welcome Jane. 
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To this list of Shakespeare, Cervantes, Fielding, Smollett, 
Scott and Jane Austen must be added the Bible, obviously, 
besides Dickens, whom he could quote by the page, and 
Browning, the one contemporary poet that he regretted never 
having met. Browning may seem surprising till we remember 
his 

Here and here did England help me; how can I help England say 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise and pray, 


ot the same simplicity as Kipling aimed at, in such passages 
as: 
Like an asp 
The wind slips whispering from bough to bough, 


Stoop thou down, my child, 
Give one good moment to the poor old Pope 
Heartsick at having all his world to blame. 


The most elaborate criticism of Kipling’s work, and 
especially his poetry, is to be found in two long essays by 
the French Academician M. André Chevrillon, the second 
admirably translated into English. He brings out his ‘ art 
brutal et franc,’ especially in the earlier works, and, through- 
out, his wonderful conciseness, his power of seizing the 
essential details in words ‘that leap out at you’; and he 
hits off ‘cette intense, cette tyrannique, cette inévitable 
personnalité de Kipling qui . . . nous impose dés le premier 
mot son obstinée présence.’ 

Of Kipling’s poetry no doubt much, and some of that 
most popular at the time, will pass into oblivion, as oblivion 
covers the incidents that called it forth. But more that is 
really great will survive. Among those surviving, I venture 
to prophesy, will be the poems expressing his intense pride 
and love, not so much for the material greatness of England’s 
Empire, as for the quiet service, sense of responsibility, 
kindliness and essential unselfishness of the best men of 
Britain who have made that Empire possible. Many such, 
The Burial or the Explorers, for example, could be quoted. 
Here is another, The Song of the Dead, with these lines, typically 
beautiful for rhythm and choice of words : 


We were dreamers, dreaming greatly, in the man-stifled town ; 
We yearned beyond the sky-line where the strange roads go down. 
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Came the Whisper, came the Vision, came the Power with the 
Need, 

Till the soul that is not man’s soul was lent us to lead. 

As the deer breaks—as the steer breaks—from the herd where they 


graze, 

In the faith of little children we went on our ways. 

Then the wood failed—then the food failed—then the last water 
dried— 

In the faith of little children we lay down and died. 


Again we have such poems as The River’s Tale : 
Twenty bridges from Tower to Kew 
Wanted to know what the River knew, 
For they were young and the Thames was old ; 
And this is the tale that the River told— 


quite in the great tradition of Spenser’s : 


Sweet Thames! run softly till I end my song. 


Such as these and the poems about the animals and the 
children and the quiet English countryside that he loved: 
Pve given my soul to the Southdown grass 
And sheep-bells tinkled where you pass. 
Oh, Firle an’ Ditchling an’ sails at sea, 
I reckon you keep my soul for me, 


assuredly such as these are of the great heritage of English 
poetry. 


Bastz WIL.iaMs. 





THE HIGHER ORGANISATION OF NATIONAL 
DEFENCE 


By Frecrp-MarsHat Lorp MILNE 


THE general interest which is now being displayed by thinking 
people throughout the country in the matter of the organisa- 
tion and direction of national defence has found expression 
in the numerous articles and letters which have been pub- 
lished in the Press during the past few months. While there 
has been a pretty general consensus of opinion that there is a 
strong case for the better co-ordination of the work of the 
three Defence Services, from the point of view of finance and 
of military direction there have been put forward many 
solutions for the attainment of this end which display con- 
siderable ignorance of the machinery which already exists for 
this purpose. That this machinery is susceptible of improve- 
ment no sane person who is conversant with its complicated 
mechanism will deny, and the first object of this article is to 
explain to those who have no first-hand experience of the 
workings of the Committee of Imperial Defence how this 
organ functions. My personal experience of some seven 
years as C.1.G.S., which brought me into the closest contact 
with the C.I1.D. and its most important sub-committee— 
namely, that of the Chiefs of Staff—may perhaps be regarded 
as a sufficient justification for my making a critical analysis of 
the various proposals that have appeared in the Press for 
improvement in its operation and even for its supersession 
by that other and ill-defined body referred to as a Ministry of 
Defence. 

It is as well to clear the air by a short explanation of how 
the Service departments are organised and work. As I am, 
by reason of my service, best acquainted with the War Office, 
I will describe its organisation and functions. 

The Secretary of State for War, as head of the Army 

393 
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Council, has entire charge of the Army and its affairs. He is 
responsible only to Cabinet and to Parliament, and on financial 
questions deals direct with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He is assisted by two parliamentary Ministers, the Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary, whose chief responsibility is the 
Territorial Army, and the Finance Member of the Army 
Council, whose title explains his position. His five pro- 
fessional advisers on the Army Council are the four military 
members and the Permanent Under-Secretary. The last 
named is the head of the Civil Service in the War Office, is 
the official accounting officer, and is responsible for the 
constitutional and financial side of the Office. 

Of the military members of the Army Council, the first, 
the C.L.G.S., deals with policy, plans, training, education, 
operations and intelligence. The second, the Adjutant- 
General, deals with all questions of personnel and discipline. 
The third, the Quartermaster-General, deals with movements, 
quartering and food supplies. The fourth, the Master-General 
of the Ordnance, deals with research connected with, and the 
provision of all war material and clothing, and the super- 
vision of the ordnance factories. There are, therefore, eight 
members of the Army Council, each, with the exception of 
the Secretary of State, in charge of his own department. 
Though, naturally, it is in practice impossible to obtain the 
concurrence of all the members on every question that arises, 
all decisions carry the weight and authority of the Army 
Council, but the Secretary of State can, and sometimes does, 
override the opinions or decisions of his professional advisers. 

With inevitable changes in matters of detail, both the 
Admiralty and the Air Ministry are organised on very similar 
lines, and it is as well to take this opportunity of saying at this 
point that, so far as the Naval, General and Air Staffs are 
concerned, the individual officers in each of the three Ministries 
understand each other’s organisation and functions intimately. 
Consultation with each other is a matter of almost daily 
occurrence, so that any failures to co-operate or to co-ordinate 
their efforts are certainly not due to ignorance of each other’s 
personalities or methods. The annual Estimates are drawn 
up by the three Service Ministries independently, and cer- 
tainly, until very recent years, no attempt has been made 
to correlate the demands for money by the three Services 
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with the ré/es which they were expected to fill in Imperial 
defence. 


THE COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


The co-ordination of the policies and plans of the three 
Service staffs is the responsibility of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. This Committee was brought into being 
by Mr. (later Lord) Balfour. Its constitution and functions 
were laid down in a Treasury Minute dated May 4, 1904, 
which stated that it was ‘ to consist of the Prime Minister, as 
president, with such other members as, having regard to the 
nature of the subject to be discussed, he may from time to 
time summon to assist him.’ So far as its functions were 
concerned, it was laid down that it was purely an advisory 
body, it had no executive powers and could, therefore, issue 
no instructions, and that no recommendation by it could be 
effective until endorsed by the Cabinet. 

The composition of the C.I.D. is essentially elastic, but in 
practice it generally includes the three Service Secretaries of 
State and their professional advisers, as well as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Secretaries of State for Foreign 
Affairs, India, the Dominions and Colonies, and the Home 
Secretary. Representatives of the Dominions and other 
experts are called in as required. The secretariat consists of 
the secretary to the C.I.D. and four assistant-secretaries who 
are officers of the Navy, Army, Air Force and the Indian 
Army, and are generally selected from amongst the graduates 
of the Imperial Defence College. 

In actual practice, practically all the preparatory work of 
the C.I.D. is done by sub-committees, of which there must 
be well over fifty, and on which several Government depart- 
ments are represented. When the work of these committees 
reaches the point of requiring a decision or reaches a periodical 
report stage, it is generally placed on the agenda for the next 
meeting of the C.I.D., and a full dossier is prepared and 
circulated to its members. The range of subjects varies from 
a report by the Chiefs of Staff on some question of high policy 
to recommendations by the Principal Supply Officers on 
Industrial Mobilisation, questions of man-power, the defence 
of India, coast defence at home and abroad, censorship, 


protection of the civil population against air raids, League of 
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Nations problems, fuel research, and innumerable other 
subjects. Indeed, there is hardly any subject discussed by 
these sub-committees which has a purely military aspect, 
and the C.I.D. is obviously in no position to issue executive 
orders on subjects which vary so much in character and in 
import and on which the Cabinet alone can make the final 
decision after full consideration of all the implications 
involved. 


THE CABINET AND THE C,I.D. SECRETARIAT 


It is of interest to trace the growth of the present system 
under which the secretary of the C.I.D. has had superimposed 
on his original responsibilities other and onerous duties 
connected with the Cabinet and the Privy Council. Until 
1914 no written record was maintained either of Cabinet 
proceedings or decisions, and each Minister was responsible 
for giving effect to these decisions in so far as they affected 
his particular department. In practice, it was not unnatural 
that sometimes Ministers should differ from each other in the 
exact interpretation which they placed on decisions which 
had never been reduced to precise written terms. When the 
war broke out the risk of misunderstandings became too 
serious, and it soon became apparent that it was impossible to 
rely solely on the memories of harassed and overworked 
Ministers. Old methods were abandoned and the present 
system of recording Cabinet minutes and communicating 
decisions in writing was introduced. The machinery was 
ready to hand in the shape of the C.I.D. secretariat ; and what 
was easier than to appoint the secretary of the C.I.D. to be 
secretary to the War Cabinet and to establish a central 
Government bureau directly under the Prime Minister ? 

There was some criticism in the Press and in Parliament 
to the effect that this secretariat was unconstitutional ; but it 
undoubtedly worked in practice, and the Prime Minister 
decided to continue the system after war-time conditions had 
ceased. In 1923 the secretary of the C.I.D. became in addition 
Clerk to the Privy Council, and on the formation of the Chiefs 
of Staff Sub-Committee he was appointed its secretary. ‘Thus 
we find combined in the person of one man the secretaryships 
of the highest executive authority in the land, the highest 
legal body in the land, and of two advisory bodies, one of 
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which, at least, is a whole-time task for the ordinary mortal. 
This system has grown up with the present incumbent, and 
it is extremely doubtful whether any man who had not grown 
up with it and who was not gifted with the exceptional mental 
equipment of Sir Mautice Hankey could possibly have 
shouldered these enormous responsibilities with the con- 
spicuous success he has achieved. Nevertheless, it is wrong 
in principle; the burden is too heavy for one man to carry, 
and the secretary of the C.I.D. should be relieved of his 
responsibilities to the Privy Council and to the Cabinet, 
which, after all, is not patt of, but superior to, the C.D. It 
may be urged that a common secretary to these two bodies 
has its advantages in that important recommendations of the 
C.L.D. are not lost sight of in the welter of Cabinet discussions 
of subjects unconnected with defence. The solution, however, 
lies elsewhere and will be dealt with later in this article. 


SuB-CoMMITTEES OF THE C.I.D. 

It is impossible to deal with the details of all the fifty odd 
sub-committees of the C.I.D. It will suffice for the purposes 
of this article to explain the objects and working of three of 
the more important ones. Of these, the Chiefs of Staff Sub- 
Committee deals with subjects analogous to those dealt with 
in the Service Ministries by the Naval, General, and Air 
Staffs. The Man-Power Sub-Committee, as its name implies, 
interests the Naval, Military and Air Chiefs who deal with 
personnel, whilst the Principal Supply Officers Sub-Committee 
interests the third and fourth Service members of the Board 
of Admiralty, the Army and Air Councils. Thus the questions 
discussed by these three sub-committees are regulated to cor- 
respond with the organisation of the Service Ministries, and 
a considerable degree of co-ordination is ensured before the 
recommendations of these sub-committees reach the C.I.D. 

The three Chiefs of Staff, in addition to being advisers to 
their own respective Councils on questions of sea, land and 
air warfare, are collectively responsible for advising the 
Prime Minister on all questions of defence policy. For this 
purpose they hold a warrant and thus constitute a super-Chief 
of Staffin Commission. Their chairman is the Prime Minister, 
who is also chairman of the C.I.D.; but, as his other duties 
seldom give him the leisure to enable him to take the chair in 
person, in practice one of the three Chiefs of Staff presides for 
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a period. In the preparation of their annual report they base 
their appreciation of the defence situation on an international 
survey prepated by the Foreign Office. Their recom- 
mendations must inevitably involve expenditure of money, 
but on this aspect the Treasury naturally have the last word 
before their reports are laid before the Cabinet. The pre- 
paratory work involved before any question can come before 
this sub-committee is done by a joint planning committee in 
which officers of the Naval, General and Air Staffs take part. 
We have thus a combined staff, in all but name, co-operating 
in recommending a line of action on which a decision is 
eventually come to by the chief advisers of the Government. 
This is a very different state of affairs from that which seems 
to be envisaged by some critics of the existing system, who 
would like to impose over the Service Ministries a kind of 
super-staff, which would be in a position to criticise and 
possibly override their recommendations. 

The Man-Power Sub-Committee deals with questions 
involved in the production of the men necessary to carry out 
the military policy of the Government. This sub-committee 
takes cognisance, not only of the requirements of the three 
Fighting Services, but also of the requirements of industry 
and of the nation. As the Naval, Military, and Air Chiefs of 
the Service Ministries who deal with personnel serve on this 
sub-committee, it can safely be assumed that requirements in 
man-power of the three Services are fully considered before 
any allocation of resources is decided upon. Third in order, 
but by no means the least important, is the Principal Supply 
Officers Sub-Committee. This sub-committee is presided 
overt by the President of the Board of Trade and includes in 
its membership, in addition to various high officials in the 
Civil Service, the Third and Fourth Sea Lords, the Quarter- 
master-General, the Master-General of the Ordnance, and 
the Third and Fourth Air Members of the Air Council. This 
sub-committee is charged with making recommendations 
regarding the provision of supplies and war material of all 
kinds in war-time. It practically constitutes the nucleus of a 
peace-time Ministry of Supply and Munitions, and is the only 
machinery in existence for planning industrial mobilisation 
and for allocating the resources of the nation to meet the war 
requirements of the three Fighting Services. 
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It is now universally recognised that the organisation of 
industry will be one of the decisive factors in any future war 
fought under modern conditions. Every important nation is 
engaged in an intensive study of this problem, and in drawing 
up plans to admit of the maximum possible effort of the whole 
country being put into effect in the shortest possible time, to 
meet the enormous expenditure of munitions which modern 
war entails. The progress made by the United States of 
America in this respect is no secret, and forms the subject- 
matter of a voluminous report published in 1933 by the War 
Department of the United States. The organisation of their 
respective industries by Italy and Germany has already been 
put to a practical test. The former nation is reaping the 
benefits of years of preparation in its present struggle against 
Abyssinia, whilst the success attending Germany’s industrial 
organisation is only too evident in the rate at which the 
rearmament of that country is proceeding. 

How far the plans for industrial mobilisation in this 
country have advanced can only be a matter of speculation, 
since all the proceedings of the Principal Supply Officers Sub- 
Committee are necessarily kept secret. But it is pretty safe 
to say that, with a committee composed of members who 
are all fully employed in their departmental appointments, 
progress is unlikely to have been very rapid. An immense 
amount of exploratory work has doubtless been done, but 
the gap between paper planning and the preparedness of 
industry to turn rapidly over from peace to war time pro- 
duction is a wide one, and there is little external evidence to 
show anything more than that the foundations of the bridge 
have been laid. 

The above three sub-committees may be regarded as 
co-ordinating the three main factors in the preparedness of 
this country for war—namely, policy, man-power, and war 
supplies. In addition, there are several co-ordinating com- 
mittes which deal more with the peace-time activities of the 
three Ministries and whose energies are directed more in the 
direction of securing economical administration. These 
committees deal with the co-ordination of contracts, and of 
questions relating to foodstuffs, textiles, mechanical transport, 
general, medical and veterinary stores, and certain aspects of 
research. The work of these committees hardly comes within 
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the scope of this article, but their existence is mentioned to 
show that machinery for the co-ordination of the various 
Services’ requirements exists in a degree which is probably 
unknown to the general public. 

A certain amount of criticism of the working of the C.I.D. 
has appeared from time to time in the Press, some of it useful 
and constructive, but for the most part levelled by those who 
know little or nothing of the organisation of the Service 
Ministries and also have no real knowledge of the methods 
by which the business of the C.I.D. is conducted. Even the 
work of, and the atmosphere obtaining at, the meetings of 
the Chiefs of Staff is criticised by people who, in view of the 
secrecy maintained as to their recommendations, can have no 
better foundation for their criticisms than conjecture or idle 
gossip. Amongst the alternatives which are suggested by 
various critics who would either destroy or improve the 
C.I.D. the more important are : 

The constitution of a Ministry of Defence. 

The appointment of a joint staff to work permanently 
on defence problems and including a joint intelligence 
department. 

The appointment of one Chief of Staff over all three 
Services. 

The appointment of a Minister of Defence. 

The separation of the duties of the secretary to the 
Cabinet from those of the secretary to the C.I.D. 


A Ministry oF DEFENCE 


This proposal is no new one, and its advocates seem largely 
to be imbued with the hope of securing substantial economies 
and greater efficiency both in peace and in war by the amal- 
gamation of duplicated services such as the intelligence, 
medical, supply, and other departments. It has other 
attractions in that the formulation of an agreed defence policy 
and the allocation of available funds to the three Services can 
be more readily and satisfactorily achieved when there is but 
one political head who has to make the decision. The attain- 
ment of this ideal is not so easy as its advocates seem to think ; 
but nevertheless, the attractions of the proposal have moved 
more than one Government to investigate the possibility of 
its adoption. The question was considered in 1880 by a 
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Committee under Lord Hartington which reported two yeats 
later that ‘there were grave objections to the proposal.’ 
Since then the advent of the air arm and the development and 
increasing complexity of modern weapons have added to the 
difficulties already inherent in the proposal. To the divergent 
traditions, psychology, and customs of the two older Services 
must be added those of the latest joined partner in defence, 
and everything tends to make supervision by one head very 
much more difficult than it was even in 1900. Lord Weir in 
1922 presided over a Committee which examined the possi- 
bility of amalgamating the common services of the three 
departments; this Committee reported most emphatically 
against the proposal and saw no financial advantage in such 
amalgamation. 

In the subsequent debate in the House of Lords the late 
Lord Thomson stated that a Ministry of Defence would 
effect no economies and that the Minister would require the 
energies of three Cabinet Ministers in having to deal with 
three policies and to work in the three elements of Sea, Land, 
and Air. Lord Balfour, with his wide experience of all 
questions connected with defence and the working of the 
C.I.D., could see no advantage in a Minister of Defence. 
Lord Haldane agreed, and considered that the appointment 
of such a Minister would be a retrograde step and that his 
duties would be beyond human power to carry out. 

The most recent Government inquiry into the question 
was conducted in 1923 by a Cabinet Committee under the 
presidency of Lord Salisbury. This Committee considered 
certain other questions at the same time, and their Report was 
published as Command Paper No. 2029 in 1924. The Com- 
mittee, after hearing the evidence of several leading authorities 
of the day, considered their ‘ criticism to be overwhelming as 
against all proposals for setting up a Ministry of Defence or 
any Minister of Defence with authority overriding that of the 
Ministers at the head of the Service departments or a com- 
bined staff.” More recently Mr. Baldwin expressed himself, 
on March 28, 1928, as opposed to the institution of a Ministry 
of Defence in the following terms : 

Even in peace the work of running three Service departments would 


be too much for one man; the Minister would have to be a super-man, 
the burden would be intolerable. . . . The Services are for war, not for 
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peace; in war a single department with single control must break down. 

. War cannot be run by centralisation, but by co-ordinated decen- 
tralisation. 

It is amply clear from the above extracts from reports and 
public speeches that those who have been best qualified by 
reason of their knowledge and experience to study the question 
of the formation of a Ministry of Defence have come to one 
and the same conclusion—namely, that no good purpose 
would be served by the formation of such a Ministry. The 
media in which they fight, the divergent aspects of sea, land 
and air warfare, the methods of training their personnel, and 
the means by which they hope to attain their respective and 
varying objectives in war differ so much from each other that 
the amalgamation of the administration of the three Service 
departments into one Ministry must be a problem the solution 
of which is beyond the wit of man to devise. The co-ordina- 
tion of their efforts so as to achieve a national objective in 
war is, however, a totally different question, the best answer 
to which has yet to be found, but the answer will not be 
found by the formation of a Ministry of Defence. 


A Joint STAFF 


Another solution which is advanced by the advocates of 
better co-ordination is the formation of a joint staff, which 
would presumably find a place somewhere in the C.I.D. 
organisation between that Committee and its three leading 
sub-committees. The leader in The Times of February 4, 1936, 
seems to point in this direction, as the two following extracts 
will show: ‘The guiding principle (to secure an organic 
defence plan) is “ wholeness.” 'To see the problem, and deal 
with it, as a whole there must be freedom from sectional cares 
and from sectional ties. . . . Hence the foundation of an 
effort to deal with defence as a whole must be the formation 
of a combined staff. That staff must have a whole time head, 
who will also be chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee.’ 
Again: ‘ But it is difficult to see how combined strategy can 
be produced by separate departments.’ A body of this 
description, whilst appointed primarily with the object of 
securing co-ordination, finds it, historically, very difficult to 
avoid the pitfalls of criticism. Moreover, the temptation for 
the Cabinet to secure ‘a second opinion ’ is seldom resisted. 
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One need only quote the system under which, prior to Lord 
Kitchener’s tenute of the Chief Command ‘in India, the 
Viceroy had two, and not infrequently antagonistic, military 
advisers on his Council. 

Again, the military representatives who were appointed 
towards the end of 1917 to advise the Supreme War Council 
at Versailles were primarily charged with the duty of ensuring 
co-ordination of Allied military effort. It would, indeed, have 
been very singular had this body not sometimes gone beyond 
its charter and offered criticism of, and alternatives to, the 
plans of the constitutional military advisers of Government— 
namely, the C.1.G.S. and the British Commander-in-Chief in 
France. Furthermore, it does not generally seem to be 
recognised that this proposed joint staff would in effect be 
co-ordinating, and possibly modifying, plans submitted by 
the highest naval, military and air advisers of the Crown. 
Whatever rank the head of the joint staff held, it would make 
the positions of the Chiefs of Staff intolerable. Co-ordination 
must of course be achieved before, and not after, the Chiefs 
of Staff tender their advice; for this purpose there exists 
already a joint planning committee composed of responsible 
officers belonging to the Naval, General, and Air Staffs who 
investigate the various aspects of every question set to them 
in their own respective departments, and, after consultation 
with their administrative colleagues, bring their solutions 
together for consideration in committee and endeavour to 
atrive at a common conclusion. Differences of opinion 
undoubtedly do occur at times, but these same differences 
would have to be composed even in a super-joint staff. The 
differences may perhaps survive consideration by the Chiefs 
of Staff, and may not even be resolved by the C.I.D., in which 
event it is the duty of the Cabinet to make the decision. The 
crux of the matter is the point at which unanimity and 
co-ordination should in all reasonable circumstances be 
reached, and that point is undoubtedly where the Chiefs of 
Staff tender their advice. 

Another point which seems to be lost sight of is that 
planning and execution cannot be divorced from each other. 
The successful planning of a modern campaign is as much 
dependent on the meticulous care with which the details are 


worked out by the administrative staff as it is on the genius 
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of the General Staff.. Sea, rail and road movements, questions 
of supply, both of food and of war material, and the require- 
ments of medical and other services, all must be carefully 
thought out before the General Staff can satisfy themselves 
that the plan is capable of execution. This elaborate jig-saw 
puzzle can be fitted together only within the Service depart- 
ment concerned ; and if a super-staff is to be given latitude 
to alter the positions of the pieces because they do not happen 
to like the completed picture, the result can hardly be other 
than chaotic. 

The criticism that combined strategy cannot be produced 
by separate departments in reality begs the question. The 
decision, for instance, in 1915 as to whether the Dardanelles 
expedition should be undertaken with a view to knocking the 
Turks out of the war was a question of major strategy. It 
could never have been decided by either the Admiralty or the 
War Office alone. The views of the naval and military 
advisers were doubtless taken on the feasibility of the opera- 
tion, but it was for the War Cabinet to decide whether or not 
to adopt this course of action. Once the major question is 
settled, the Service staffs each work out, in theit own spheres, 
how to give effect to the decision. Co-operation is, of course, 
essential, and it is just here that the Joint Planning Com- 
mittee fulfil the function which their name implies. If they 
should disagree as to the relative spheres of importance of 
their respective Services, the solution will not be found in 
referring their difficulties to a higher body, a combined staff 
constituted on much the same lines as they are themselves, 
but deficient of all the administrative help obtainable only 
inside the Service Ministries. Moreover, quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes? ‘The proposal to appoint a super-Chief of Staff who 
shall be superior to those of the three Services seems to be 
only a logical extension of the proposal for a joint staff. It is 
open to much the same objections and is really hardly worthy 
of serious consideration, as it builds up yet another sort of 
critical authority between the C.I.D. and their principal military 


advisers. 
A MINISTER FOR DEFENCE 


It will probably be admitted that the existing machinery 


of the C.I.D. gives ample opportunities for achieving co- 
otdination. This does not mean that co-ordination is always 
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achieved, and it has been continually pointed out in the Press 
and elsewhere that this is what is teally lacking in our system. 
There is, not unnaturally, considerable truth in the assertion. 
Until quite recently the sums allotted annually to the three 
Service departments depended largely on what the Minister 
concerned was able to extract out of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer : they certainly bore little relationship to the tasks 
which the Navy, Army, and Air Force were supposed to be 
capable of performing. The trouble was primarily due to 
the anxiety of the nation to cut down military expenditure 
and to give a lead to the rest of the world in the reduction and 
limitation of armaments. In consequence, successive Govetn- 
ments, though warned every year as to the risks which they 
ran by the Chiefs of Staff, burked the issue and laid down 
no definite policy (other than that of retrenchment) for the 
Service departments to pursue. The Chiefs of Staff were 
given, from time to time, various problems to solve con- 
nected with the defence of various parts of the Empire where 
trouble had arisen or was likely to arise. Their opinion and 
advice were not always unanimous, the Prime Minister 
seldom found time to preside over their meetings and to 
compose their differences, and, with one of the Chiefs in the 
chair, it is not surprising that the compromises reached were 
not entirely satisfactory either to themselves or to the C.I.D. 
' whom they were advising. 

It is impossible, and even inadvisable, that these three 
senior officers should always see eye to eye with each other. 
_ Wholesome difference of opinion is sometimes a good thing 
when dealing with a subject in committee, but there must 
always be an unbiassed chairman present who can make 
divergent views converge and, where complete identity of 
views is impracticable, give a deciding vote. It is clearly 
impossible for the Prime Minister to find time to preside every 
time that the Chiefs of Staff meet in committee, and one 
solution, to which there is probably pretty general agreement, 
is to appoint a Minister who will act as deputy-chairman to 
the C.I.D. The title of this Minister is immaterial, but there 
will be found some who will object to that of Minister for 
Defence, lest he should be tempted in time so to enlarge his 
duties as to become, in effect, the head of a Defence Ministry. 
This deputy-chairman of the C.I.D. will find ample scope for 
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his activities in filling the appointments of chairman of the 
sub-committees of the Chiefs of Staff, Man-Power, and 
Principal Supply Officers, to mention only three sub-com- 
mittees where Ministerial guidance and authority would be of 
inestimable value. 

So far, the discussions in the Press have chiefly centred 
round the necessity for providing some authority higher than 
the three Chiefs of Staff for ensuring the co-ordination of 
their proposals on strategical matters. This the proposed 
deputy-chairman of the C.I.D. should be able to ensure 
through his chairmanship of the Chiefs of Staff Sub-Com- 
mittee. But just as important is the necessity for ensuring 
that co-ordination is reached in, and effect given to, the 
recommendations of the Principal Supply Officers Sub- 
Committee. The prime importance of an efficient scheme for 
industrial mobilisation has been pointed out earlier in this 
article. The preparation of paper plans is merely a matter of 
time, but their translation into ensuring the preparedness of 
industry to turn over rapidly from peace to war production 
demands an amount of authority and driving power which 
does not at present exist. The P.S.O. Sub-Committee may 
make recommendations, but, when one envisages the extent 
of the expense and labour involved in estimating the capacity 
of hundreds, and possibly thousands, of industrial firms in 
this country, and in ascertaining, and in some cases supplying, 
the machines, jigs, tools, etc., necessary for their conversion 
or expansion to production on a wart scale, one realises that 
such a herculean task is beyond the capacity of such hard- 
worked Ministers as the President of the Board of Trade and 
the three Service Secretaries of State. This task might well 
be entrusted to the deputy-chairman of the C.I.D., who, with 
Cabinet authority behind him, should be well equipped to 
ensure that the recommendations of the P.S.O. Sub-Com- 
mittee are given effect to without being subjected to those 
irritating delays which seem to be inseparable from the 
departmental handling of questions of major importance. 


THe SECRETARY TO THE C.I.D. AND OF THE CABINET 


The separation of the duties of the secretary of the Cabinet 
from those of the secretary to the C.I.D, has been discussed 
earlier in this article. The advantages of combining these 
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two offices in one man have been very real during the years 
succeeding the Great War. The wave of pacifism which has 
swept over the country, the many ill-conceived proposals 
which have been put forward with the object of advancing 
the cause of disarmament, the reactions of various Govern- 
ments to popular clamour favouring some measure or another 
which was tabled at Geneva, and the rapidly changing political 
situations in various portions of the globe, have all had their 
repercussions on the defence of the country. Had it not been 
for the steadying hand of the man who combined in himself 
the duties of Cabinet and C.I.D. secretary, his ready apprecia- 
tion of the implications of the above factors on questions of 
defence, and his ability to put these in their proper light before 
the Cabinet, the preparedness of this country for defence 
might well have been in a worse plight than it is to-day. 
Nevertheless, I hold that the task involved in filling both 
these appointments is getting beyond the powers of one 
individual. With the appointment of a special Minister for 
the C.I.D. much of this load can be taken off the shoulders of 
the secretary, and, at the same time, the views of the C.I.D. 
can be constantly kept before the Cabinet which might other- 
wise be lost in the fog which to-day makes it so difficult to 
discern what is really going on in the world. 

In the preparation of this article I have been assisted by 
Lieut.-General Sir Ronald Charles, who for four and a half 
yeats was Director of Military Operations and Intelligence 
under me at the War Office. He was subsequently Master- 
General of the Ordnance for three years. He has, therefore, 
an up-to-date experience of the possibilities of co-operation 
between the three Services, and of the working of the C.I.D., 
extending over a total period of seven and a half years. He 
has had the double advantage of having had to deal first with 
the strategical and planning side of the C.I.D. and subse- 
quently with the equally important side which deals with the 
provision of war material in war-time. His views and mine 
coincide as to the impossibility of merging the three Service 
Ministries into one Ministry of Defence. 

Mring, F.M. 
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HOW PRESS AND PUBLIC RECEIVED ‘ THE 
PICKWICK PAPERS’ 


By Watrer Dexter, Editor of The Dickensian 


One hundred years ago—to be precise, on the 31st of March, 
1836—appeared the first number of The Pickwick Papers, a 
thin pamphlet of twenty-six pages, and four illustrations, 
enclosed in a gteen wrapper, price one shilling. It was the 
work of a man practically unknown, and an account of its 
inception, by the author himself, forms part of the preface 
which is generally printed with every edition which has since 
been published. But no attempt has yet been made to ascer- 
tain from contemporary sources what were the causes which 
led to the great popularity the work achieved within a com- 
paratively short time. It is well known that the first few 
numbers were a decided failure, but with the advent of 
No. 5, in which Sam Weller made his second appearance, 
the circulation took a turn for the better and thousands were 
called for where only hundreds had been sold before. 

That admirable biographer of Dickens, John Forster, was 
not at all correct when he stated that the first five parts 
appeared ‘ without newspaper notice or puffing,’ although, of 
course, he is right in saying that it later ‘ sprang into a popu- 
larity that each part carried higher and higher, until people at 
this time talked of nothing else.’ The present article, while 
contradicting the first statement of Forster, will amply confirm 
the second. The publication of works in monthly parts does 
not appear to have been anything out of the ordinary in the 
days when Pickwick appeared ; but these were not new works, 
but republication of already popular novels previously pub- 
lished in three-volume form, usually at the price of one and 
a half guineas. Thus in February 1836 we- find Brambletye 
House, by Horace Smith, being advertised in six monthly 
numbers at one shilling each, and No. 1 of The Pilgrims of The 
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Rhine at half a crown per part... Neither was anew story. To 
publish in this manner a new work by an unestablished author 
was a bold experiment on the part of the publishers, and they 
took the wise course of giving it as extensive a publicity as 
they thought was warranted by all the circumstances. 

Their earliest advertisement was in the Athenaeum for 
Match 26, 1837, where it occupied the upper half of a full-page 
advertisement. It read, in part, as follows : 


On the 31st March will be published, to be continued Monthly, 
price One Shilling, the First Number of 
The Posthumous Papers 
of 
The Pickwick Club 
containing a faithful record of the 
Perambulations, Perils, Travels, Adventures and sporting 
transactions of the corresponding members 

Edited by Boz 
and each Monthly Part embellished with Four Illustrations 

By Seymour. 


A shorter advertisement appeared that week in seven other 
papers—The Times, Bell’s Life in London, the Observer, John Bull, 
the Weekly Dispatch, the Satirist, and the News and Sunday 
Herald. On April 1 there was an advertisement in both The 
_ Times and the Morning Post. ‘The next day we find a similar 
announcement in the Court Journal and the day following in 
the Age. But these advertisements did not in all cases bring 
_ further immediate publicity in the way of notices or teviews. 

The first review we have been able to discover appeared in 
the A#/as three days after publication. The writer referred 
to it as ‘a strange publication’ for which he had ‘in vain 
endeavoured to discover the purpose.’ ‘It ostensibly pro- 
fesses to be very funny,’ the reviewer continued, but he 
found it ‘ excessively dull’ : 

The wit of the writer has no wider range than through that melan- 
choly region of exhaused comicality, which Hood and Poole and Smith 
and Cruikshank have reaped, until they have not left a single laugh 
behind. 

That was the sum-total of the notice taken by the Press 
during the first week of issue. ‘Strange publication,’ 
‘ exhausted comicality,’ ‘ excessively dull.’ Did Dickens see 
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this notice, we wonder? He most probably did, but was so 
immersed in the more important matters of a honeymoon to 
pay much attention to it. Besides, we have an idea, from his 
letters during the writing of the first two numbers, that he 
knew he was on sure ground. 

It is evident that the reviewer in the A//as lacked appre- 
ciation of the new humour; so did the Bath Herald the 
following week : 

This appears to us to be a squib directed against the British Associa- 
tion for the encouragement of the arts, sciences, literature etc. which 
has had meetings in London, Edinborough [sic], Dublin, and is about to 
sit next in Bristol. If this be really not its drift, we must leave the solution 
of the enigma to some other CEdipus. 


Neither the Observer nor The Times made any comment on 
the publication, in spite of the advertisements they received. 
The Times vety rately indeed reviewed publications in those 
days, and when it did it was not a work of fiction that was 
noticed. Yet somebody on the staff read the first number of 
Pickwick and chuckled over it, then extracted the tall story 
about the cabman’s horse, and printed it in the issue of April 7, 
giving the source whence it came. The result of this was 
to give a large public a taste of the new humour. 

The first long extract to be lifted by another periodical 
and tacked on to a ‘review’ appeared on April 9, in the 
Literary Gazette, and must have done more than any large 
displayed advertisement to help on the sale of the publication. 
It is evident that advertisements did not in those days control 
the reviews. The Literary Gazette, like the Atlas, was one of 
the weeklies in which the new work was not advertised ; 
perhaps the publishers thought that, as an advertisement had 
appeared in The Times and the Athenaeum, the class of public 
to which Pickwick would appeal would not be interested in 
seeing a further advertisement in this high-class and important 
weekly. But the Literary Gazette did not fail to notice this 
new publication in an article combining also the other new 
publication of Chapman & Hall, the Library of Fiction, to 
which Dickens contributed a story. 

Both these commencing periodicals promise well [it said]. The 
first contains original, selected and translated stories ; and The Tuggs’s at 
Ramsgate—with which it sets out—possesses drollery and characteristic-ity. 
The Pickwick Club Papers bid fair, however, to surpass their con- 
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temporary. The design is playful, and the opportunities for good natured 
satire, if we may judge from a few pages, do not seem likely to be neglected. 

That same week two newspapers in which the work had 
been advertised came out with fairly lengthy reviews. The 
News and Sunday Herald said ‘ This is a novelty in the monthly 
innumerables,’ but found fault with the manner in which the 
book had been advertised : 

These ‘ papers ’ come before us with the unexceptionable claims to 
our best consideration, save that they are heralded by an advertisement of 
pompous insipidity, in which modesty is sacrificed to a contemptible 
thirst for display, and a wretched attempt at tawdry smartness substituted 
for the commonsense and business air that should characterise tradesmen’s 
bulletins. 

An appreciative review appeared in Be//’s Life in London, 
to which Dickens had conttibuted some of his ‘ Sketches’ : 


A periodical under the title of The Posthumous Papers of the Pick- 
wick Club has just come forth. It is edited by ‘ Boz’ whose humorous 
productions are already familiar to our readers, and whose power of 
describing the singular and the ridiculous, in the human character, is not 
excelled by any writer of modern times. The present work is full of 
quaint humour and close observation of the eccentricities of mankind, 
and will amply sustain the fame which ‘ Boz’ has already acquired in 


the same amusing style. 

On April 16 there was a good notice in The Spectator : 

Boz has commenced a periodical under the title of the Pickwick Club 
' which feigns to be a record of the sayings, doings and adventures of a 
knot of aspiting Cocknies whom he makes butts of for ridiculing the 
airs of superiority and importance commonplace people are apt to assume 
_ by way of propitiating their self-love. The ‘ Trip to Rochester’ in the 
first number is cleverly done, though forced. The characters have too 
much of caricature, and the incidents belong to the stage rather than to 
real life. ‘The Duel’ when one of the Pickwickians goes out to give 
satisfaction for an insult he only supposes he might have offered because 
he cannot recollect what he did overnight, but which was really given 
by an adventurer who borrows his coat—is a scene for a farce. ‘ The 
Assembly ’ is capitally hit off. 


The Court Journal reviewed the first number at the end of 
the month, when the tragic death of Seymour had drawn a 
little more attention to the work on which he was engaged : 

We have glanced at the humorous designs with which this first 
number is illustrated in a less mirthful mood than this whim and spirit 
were intended to create. ... In Boz, who is the editor of these Pick- 
wickian pleasantries, Seymour found a writer of congenial spirit and 
humour. 
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The death of Seymour appears also to have been the keynote 
of’the May number of the Metropolitan Magazine, of which 
Captain Marryat was the editor. 

The hilarity with which we were about to hail the appearance of this 
new comic work [it said] is dreadfully overcast by the memory of the 
miserable death of poor Seymour. . . . However our regrets must not 
prevent us doing justice to the genuine humour of this the first number 
of these posthumous papers. ‘Boz’ is a rising writer; in his prosperous 
navigation he has but one shoal to beware of—extravagance. Yet 
even extravagance may be pardoned in him, when he makes it so laugh 
provoking. When we receive the next number, we will give a more 
detailed account of this paragon of clubs. 


Although somewhat belated, the Morning Post gave pto- 


minence to the first number of Pickwick in its issue of 
May 11, when the second number was already published. 

We have been highly amused by the perusal of this number, the 
first of a series [it said]. ‘ Boz’ is a shrewd observer of all the phases of 
citizenship . . . and has the happiest knack in the world of combining 
the glowing outlines of personal sublimity with that recipient risibility of 
conception which makes them unconsciously waver into profiles of the 
ridiculous. His imitations of Parliamentary eloquence and etiquette in 
the proceedings of the Pickwick Club are particularly good. 

The Satirist, which had already written in high praise of 
the Sketches by Boz, terming them ‘in their way inimitable,’ 
was not long in expressing its opinion of Pickwick. Although 
the publication had been advertised in its columns, there was 
no notice during April of the first number; but on the day of 
the appearance of No. 2 it made the following reference to it: 


Boz is really an agreeable fellow, and whether he travels by himself 
or in association, enough is seen of him to give us a high relish for his 
company. He has an aptitude of delineation that must render him at 
all times amusing, and many of his scenes are sketched with a master 
hand. He is one of the few authors of whom we never tire. 


The first number of Pickwick did not ‘ go’ like the pro- 
verbial ‘hot cakes.” According to a statement made at a 
later date by Mr. Aked, the binder, the first order for binding 
up No. 1 was for 400 copies, all of which included Seymout’s 
original work. It is this which has made a really fine first 
edition of Pickwick command such a high price whenever it 
has come upon the market. 
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True to its promise, the next month (May) the Metropolitan 
again returned to The Pickwick Papers, and especially to the 
tragic death of Seymour, who was, of course, a more teal 
figure to the literary world of the day than the fresh young 
‘Boz’; and there the reviewer gives an opinion which the 
present writer has for long held, but which has not since been 
stated in print, so far as he is aware: that the death of Sey- 
mour was hastened somewhat by the vivid story of ‘ The 
Strollet’s Tale,’ and the equally vivid drawing the artist made 
of it. Said the Metropolitan : 

It is a heart-rending subject, that engraving, and too exciting for the 
sensitive and overwrought nerves of misery. Might it not have been 
the one drop of bitterness which made the cup of anguish overflow, 
and thus incite him to pour out his life hastily with it? . . . Mr. Pick- 
wick himself is, as the nurse of Juliet says, ‘ A man of wax—a mould—a 
bright light among his brethren.’ We hope, notwithstanding the 
ominous word Posthumous—that he is not quite dead—buried, at least, 
in oblivion, he never will be. We hope some day to view him in all the 
vigour of vitality and in his own improper person. 

The immortality of Mr. Pickwick predicted at so early a 
stage of his career was remarkably prophetic. And the desire 
to see that worthy in the flesh was but the forerunner of that 
claim to kinship which has persistently grown during the last 
hundred years, until the word Pickwickian has found a place 
in the Oxford Dictionary, and Mr. Pickwick has been once more 
- immortalised in a book entitled Personalities and Powers, by 
Knut Hagberg, where a chapter is devoted to Mr. Pickwick 
cheek by jowl with such actual personalities as Kitchener, 
_ Gladstone, John Stuart Mill and Cecil Rhodes, and where he 
is described as ‘a gentleman in that word’s most aristocratic 
significance.’ 

The Sun appeated to have a strange opinion of the make-up 
of Pickwick, for in its issue of May 2 it said : 

The second number of an entertaining, miscellaneous collection of 
tales, anecdotes, etc., collected and arranged by Boz and illustrated by 
Seymour. The best, at least the most vigorously written, tale is the one 
which described the death of a low Pantomime actor at one of the minor 
theatres. 

Bell's Life in London wrote of the second number in its 
issue of May 1: 

The second number of the highly humorous Posthumous Papers 
of the Pickwick Club by ‘ Boz’ is out, and in all respects sustains the 
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reputation for characteristic originality which the author has so justly 
earned. It is illustrated by three admirable sketches, from the pencil of 
the unfortunate Seymour, which, from his melancholy fate, become 
doubly valuable. 


Number 2 of Pickwick was not reviewed by the Bath 
Herald (which had noticed the first number), but we find this 
understanding notice of it in the Bath Chronicle : 


The second number of this humorous publication is as full of sly 
and racy fun as the first. Intimate acquaintance with that strange piece 
of patchwork—human life—peeps forth in every page. 


Although each number had been advertised in John Bull, 
it was not until after the third number had appeared that this 


paper gave it a notice. This was on June 12, when it said, 
after dealing with some of the monthly magazines : 


Another periodical work, of a very different character, claims our 
particular attention—we mean ‘ The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick 
Club,’ illustrated by plates from sketches by Mr. Buss, who has succeeded 
to that department of the work upon the death of the lamented Mr. 
Seymour. There is as much genuine humour, and as much real fun, in 
the Pickwick Papers, as in these days generally fall to the share of half a 
dozen books of the same size. We have not the least knowledge of the 


author, or even his name. His nom de guerre is Boz, under which he has 
written another extremely entertaining work. If the Pickwick Papers 
keep up to their present level, they will, in conclusion, assume a high 
place in the ranks of comic literature. 


Here was praise indeed, and although three months 
elapsed before John Bull gave the publication a further notice, 
we can see from its implication that the writer had been 
joyfully devouring the intervening numbers. 


The Pickwick Papers are this month irresistibly good [it said on 
September 11]. Smollett never did anything better than the sixteenth 
chapter of the present number. The loss of Mr. Seymour to the work, 
as far as illustrations go, is obvious ; but while the author continues to 
serve up such rare treats as those which he has already laid upon our 
table, he will find the public appetite so s ed as to be ready to 
gobble it all up even without plates 


—a little piece of humour which was surely inspired by The 
Pickwick Papers themselves. 

When reviewing the third number the Metropolitan 
Magazine, which had been so interested in the fate of poor 
Seymour, seems to have got into a confusion over the name 


of the artist engaged in that unfortunate artist’s place ; for in 
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announcing the title of the publication it says ‘ With Iustra- 
tions by R. W. Boz,’ and the artist Buss was again referred to 
as ‘Boz’ at the end of the review. The same mistake appears 
in the August number of the magazine reviewing the fourth 


number, in which Phiz’s first sketches appear. 
This is what was said about the third number : 


The third number of this amusing work is well sustained, with the 
same humour and drollery that have made the preceding parts so popular, 
The Fat Boy improves upon us, and we find that he turns out to be 
not quite so great a fool as the world had generally supposed. His 
betrayal of the loves of the elderly Mr. Tupman, and the not less elderly 
Miss Wardle, to his mistress is a very rich scene. The cricket match, 
also, is well described. We are glad again to meet Mr. Jingle on the 
scene, though he is but a sad rogue at best and comes but to cteate all 
manner of mischief. We predict that these papers will never be at a 
discount, though we prophesy that there will always be a great run upon 
the publishers for them. Mr. R. W. Boz has done his part well, and much 
lessens our regret at the want of Mr. Seymour’s spirited hand. 


Another notice of No. 3 appeated in the Sanday Times for 
June 12: 


This little work is brought out under the editorship of the gentleman 
who, under the whimsical nomenclature of Boz, has already afforded us 
no ordinary gratification by his laughable sketches of character. The 
style is that of Fielding and Smollett, and we can truly affirm that no 
modern writer has approached so nearly to those great originals, The 
. gtaphic illustrations to the early numbers were by Seymour, whose 
melancholy suicide we mentioned some time since. 


There is no comment here on the illustrations by Buss, but 
- in the Bath Herald of June 11 we find this mention : 


Library of Fiction No. 3. The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick 


Club No. 3. 

These comic and diverting series are illustrated by a new hand. As 
far as regards the graphic designs ‘ Buss” now sketches the drolleries 
which ‘ Boz’ relates, and the operation of the two will banish ‘ black 
melancholy ’ as effectually as a dose of laughing gas. 


The Brighton Guardian did not devote much space to 
literature of any kind, but on June 15, 1836, it felt forced to 
note the publication which was beginning to be talked about 


among the visitors from London. This is what it said in 
presenting a long extract : 


The current number of this work is now before us, and we can only 
remark that it is equal to its predecessors in sharp and pungent humour. 
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We have no room for extracts, or ‘ The Cricket Match at Muggleton ’ 
and the Dinner after it, and the flirtation of the spinster aunt should 
certainly adorn our columns. 


Three months had gone, and still The Pickwick. Papers 
were hanging fite. It is doubtful if more than 400 or 500 
copies of each number had been sold. The publishers 
appealed to Charles Tilt, a large wholesale bookseller, to help 
them to push the sale; they had every confidence in the 
ultimate success of their project, if it could only be brought 
mote ditectly to the notice of the reading public. Tilt’s plan 
was to send out ‘on sale or return’ 1500 copies of each of the 
three issues: this was done, but it was disastrous. On an 
average 1450 copies cameé back; net result, 50 copies sold 
of each. The death of Seymour was said to be the reason. 
Buss’s illustrations to the third number were not as good as 
they should have been, owing to the nature of the process of 
reproduction, at which Buss was not an adept. 

Still the publishers persevered. Hablot K. Browne, quite 
a young man, even younger than the youthful author of the 
work itself, was engaged as artist in place of Buss: to save 
expense the number of the illustrations was reduced from 
four to two; the letterpress was increased to 32 pages per 
number, and Dickens agreed to accept the reduced payment 
of ten guineas per number for his work. 

And so No. 4 came out in July. To Mr. Jingle, who had 
so far held the stage, was added a new character—a cockney 
type, Sam Weller: there was a graphic piece of writing 
describing the chase of Jingle and Rachael Wardle to London ; 
Sam had made his bow with a few whimsicalities, and the 
number concluded with a powerful interpolated tale, ‘A 
Madman’s Manuscript.’ 

The Press notices as each month went by appear to have 
become alarmingly less. Only two London papers commented 
on No, 4; one was the constant Bell’s Life in London (July 3), 
but it said never a word about Sam, 

The fourth number of this periodical is before us, and we find in it 
all the well-known raciness of the talented Editor ‘ Boz,’ who is ever.at 
home in delineating the nice shades and eccentricities of human nature. 
It is illustrated by two humorous drawings, and also contains an affecting 
paper entitled ‘ A Madman’s Manuscript.’ 
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The Bath Herald of July 9 deals with No. 4 of each Pickwick 
and the Library of Fiction (to which Dickens did not contti- 
bute), and also, with Sunday. under three heads, in: omnibus 
fashion. 

Our readers are already acquainted, from previous notices, [it says] 
with the merits of the first two series of which the humour, sentiment, 
and oddity are so powerfully aided and illustrated by the graphic fancy of 
* Buss,” the mighty co-operator of ‘ Boz.’ 

This is amusing, as R. W. Buss was no longer illustrating 
the publication at the time, and in any case ‘ Buss ’ was not a 
nom-de-plume like “ Boz’ or ‘Phiz’; but while R. W. Buss 
had been announced on the cover of No. 3 as providing the 
illustrations, the name of ‘ Phiz’ did not appear on the cover 
of No. 4—only the remark ‘ With Illustrations.’ 

It was probably the Literary Gazette of W. Jerdan which 
saved Pickwick ; at any tate, it was the first papet to recognise 
Sam Weller as a force to be reckoned with. It had given a 
fairly lengthy extract from the first number. The publication 
was not advertised in it until June 4 (in May there had been 
an advertisement of the Library of Fiction, bat not of Pickwick), 
when No. 3 of The Pickwick Papers was announced as ‘ now 
ready.’ But even then there was no further notice of the story 
in this discerning weekly. When Mr. Sam Weller appeared 

in the July part (No. 4) Jerdan could not resist the humour 
of Sam, and we find in the issue of July 9 the passage com- 
mencing ‘A loud ringing” from chapter x., quoted in full, 
ptefixed by the following : 

The members of the Pickwick Club continue to display the humour 


and talent of this clever writer. The last number, for instance, gave us 
the following good description of Boots, at an ancient inn in the borough : 


The Literary Gazette was evidently not going to let Pick- 
wick alone for a while. Next month it did not hesitate once 
again to speak most highly of the work and to quote yet 
another typical extract from it. Giving the public a sample 
of the goods offered was an excellent idea, and the publishers 
and Dickens had much to thank Jerdan for. Of Nos. 4 and 5 
there were still 1500 copies being sent out ‘ on sale or return,’ 
and regularly the greater part came back. Jetdan’s review of 
No. 5 undoubtedly paved the way for an inctease in the sale 
of the next part, published at the end of the month. It will 
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be found in the issue of August 13. The title was somewhat 
incorrectly given; but what did that matter ? 

The Pickwick Club Papers, edited by Boz. London: Chapman & 
a hope and believe that this clever and characteristic publication 
prospers, as it deserves to do. The present number has a very amusing 
tale of a bagman, told in Boz’s best style, which we recommend to 
readers, and would indeed extract, were it not too gross an act of plunder 
from so small a tome. We will, however, copy (as a specimen of an 
election ‘ mitaculous circumstance ’) as related by Sam the coachman, as 
happening in his father’s time : 

We have not found any more London reviews of No. 5; 
but the two Bath papers still continued to enjoy the perusal 
and to recommend it to their readers. The Bath Chronicle said 
on August 7: 

The fifth number is out, and sustains the well-earned fame of Boz, 


whose descriptive faculty was never more humorously displayed. 
The characters are admirably drawn, and Hogarth in his last days could 


not have given us such faithful pictures on canvas as Boz has on paper. 


The Bath Herald the same week had specially to excuse 
themselves from quoting a long extract, in the following 
words : 

The best episode is a most whimsical and laughable dialogue between 
a travelling bagman and an old-fashioned arm-chair, which we could 
wish our space would allow us to transcribe entire, for it admits not of 
amputation or division. 

The Brighton Guardian, after missing the fourth number, 
returned to the fold in August with a further favourable 
review, using the word ‘inimitable’ in connexion with it ; 
but that by the way in reference to Phiz’s drawing, and not to 
the text of ‘ Boz’: 

The present number contains, as usual, plenty of food for mirth. 
The scene between Mr. Pickwick and Mrs. Bardell is highly ludicrous. 
We advise our political friends to peruse the account of the election at 
Eatanswill. To the lovers of the marvellous, the Bagman’s Story will 
prove highly amusing. The illustrations which accompany this number 
seem to us to be a shade superior to those which appeared in the two 
numbers for June and July. The scene in which Mr. Pickwick is taken 
by surprise with Mrs. Bardell in his arms, by his fellow Pickwickians, is 
inimitable ; the likenesses are well preserved. 

A magazine which had forgotten Dickens for a while now 
woke up. In the September Mesropolitan we find a reference 
. to ‘ the great Mr. Pickwick,’ as well as the following eulogy : 
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‘ Boz’ marches on triumphantly, and has completely taken possession 
of our ear, and of the hearts, too, of his countrymen. 


The circulation of No. 6, published at the end of August, 
began to show signs of improvement ; everybody wanted to 
read about this man Pickwick and his comical servant Sam 
Weller, and orders poured in for the previous month’s issue ; 
and then more Sam was wanted. ‘ When did he first come 
into this remarkable story?’ people asked; and placed an 
order for the back No. 4, and enjoyed it so much that Nos. 1 
to 3 had to be purchased. From a modest circulation of from 
400 to 1000 copies of each of these first five numbers, all at 
once the publishers found themselves inundated with orders. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the circulation leaped to 
40,000 copies, and ‘ Phiz’ was kept hard at it, etching and 
te-etching not only his own illustrations, but those of Buss 
and Seymour. 

One hundred years ago not only was the population much 
smaller than to-day, but only a small proportion of it were 
potential book-buyers owing to the lack of education. 
Sketches by Box had done well with a circulation of 1000 ; but 
here were forty times that number of ‘ Pickwicks ’ in demand. 
No wonder Dickens should write his first publisher, John 
_ Macrone, the joyous phrase, in a large hand, ‘ PICKWICK 
TRIUMPHANT!’ The success of Pickwick was the talk of 
the literary world; and Macrone put a fresh edition of the 
* Sketches’ in hand at once ! 

Mr. Chapman and Mr. Hall were delighted; young 
Dickens had stood by them in taking a smaller payment a 
couple or so months ago ; now it was time for them to show 
their appreciation—they increased his monthly ‘ emolument ” 
to twenty-five pounds. 

Water Dexter. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AA CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATE TOURS 
AMERICA 


By C. J. M. Atporr 


Tue following pages are the outcome of a six weeks’ tour of 
the Eastern States of the United States of America under- 
taken by another undergraduate and myself as representatives 
of the Cambridge Union. Our object was to debate. We 
visited, in all, some twenty-six different colleges and univer- 
sities, and came into contact with students of many types and 
classes. 

One of the first things that struck me was the wide dif- 
fusion of ‘ college education.’ It is becoming more and more 
essential to a successful career, and it is open to anyone with 
brains and ambition. A student who does not have sufficient 
means to pay his fees may work his way through college. He 
may stoke the furnace in the boilet-room, or, as at Yale, act 
as secretary to one of the Faculty ; he may mow the college 
lawns, officiate as an assistant librarian, or work behind the 
counter of a local store. More than once I debated against 
men who had served me at lunch as waiters. This entails no 
loss of social status whatever. Their position is precisely the 
same as that of the wealthiest undergraduate among them, 
and they sometimes form more than half of the student body. 
The only disadvantage is that, as they have to work three or 
four hours a day besides preparing for lectures, they have 
very little time for the important social side of college life. 

In almost all colleges there are fraternities—semi-masonic 
bodies whose object is mainly social and which have a dual 
character. Thus the ‘ Alpha Beta Delta’ may have chapter- 
houses in fifty different colleges, each self-supporting and 
practically independent; it also has a shadowy national 
organisation to which all ‘ brothers’ belong after they have 
ceased to be students. 
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The individual fraternity-houses themselves are the pro- 
perty of the chapters and are run by officers elected by the 
students from among theit own number. The president has 
almost dictatorial powers over the manners and morals of the 
‘brethren’; the treasurer has complete control of the 
finances of the fraternity ; another officer is responsible for 
the catering and other domestic arrangements. About twenty 
or thirty students sleep in each house, and there are expen- 
sively furnished lounges, recreation and study rooms, a 
dining-hall, and several small bedrooms. These latter con- 
tain two or three students each, who often sleep in bunks one 
on top of the other, and which look, unlike the sitting-rooms, 
exceedingly uncomfortable. 

Each fraternity has its own initiation ceremonies, which 
ate usually preceded by a period of trial and tribulation, known 
as ‘ Hell Week,’ during which the members seek to make life 
unbearable for the unfortunate candidates. One boy told me 
that he was made to walk 5 miles with a 10-lb. block of ice 
under one arm and a dozen eggs under the other. On reach- 
ing the appointed place he had to do obeisance to a fiery-cross 
which was the symbol of the fraternity. Finally, after being 
blindfolded, he was taken to an out-of-the-way place and 
bound to a tree. It took him two hours to get loose, after 
which he had a 19-mile walk back to the college. 

On another occasion I was shown some light wooden bat- 
shaped instruments. These were used to test the staying 
powets of the candidate. Each ‘ brother,’ armed with one of 
- these weapons, administered a certain number of strokes 
which totalled twenty on the first day and rose to two hundred 
by the end of the seventh. I remarked that it sounded very 
painful, and they assured me that it was. However, after a 
week of this sort of thing the candidate is so exhausted that he 
does not really care what happens. My friends explained that 
the value of these ordeals lay in the sense of comradeship 
between. the companions in misery and the proof thus 
afforded of real determination and courage. The authorities, 
however, are beginning to restrict ‘ Hell Weeks ’ because they 
interfere with the work of the whole school. These frater- 
nities are the only sources of social distinction in the colleges. 
Before a man is admitted, careful inquiries are made through 
‘ brothers ’ in his home town as to his social position and his 
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general character. If the report is unsatisfactory, he will not 
be allowed to become a member. The same is true of the 
more select schools for both boys and girls. Would-be pupils 
must have the necessary social qualifications before they are 
admitted, and careful inquiries are invariably made. 

In spite of the fact that many pay their fraternity fees by 
working in the dining-hall or kitchen, the poor student often 
cannot afford to join, and suffers, in consequence, many social 
disadvantages. Jews, too, ate not admitted to the majority 
of these fraternities. Indeed, I think, generally speaking, the 
position of the Jew in America is very much worse than is 
realised in England. I was told by a negro teacher at a coloured 
college, who had graduated from Wisconsin University, that 
in some States in the North a negro has more chance of 
getting an appointment than a Jew. He said: ‘If a white 
man, a coloured man and a Jew were in for the same job in 
Wisconsin, the white man would get it anyhow; but if he 
couldn’t take it, the negro would have a better chance than 
the Jew.’ The editor of a leading Boston newspaper (himself 
a Catholic) told me that society in the United States was 
closed to Catholics and Jews. On the other hand, in com- 
mercial circles in America the Jew is as influential as anywhere 
else. 

The majority of the colleges we visited were co-educa- 
tional. If a college education is necessary for a man in order 
to get a good job, it is also essential for a woman from a 
social point of view. The great majority of girls at an 
American college have no intention of entering a profession 
after they have finished. They go, as I was told on many 
different occasions, to enjoy themselves—‘ to make contacts,’ 
and, above all, to find husbands. The president of a well- 
known girls’ school in the South said to me in answer to a - 
question: ‘ The main interests of the average American girl 
are dancing, bridge, and men. I wish that they were more 
like English girls; but they are not fond of games of any 
sort—except, possibly, riding. You must understand, the 
American gifl takes men very seriously.’ This interest is 
reciprocated by the men; indeed, I should say that the 
interests of the average male student at a co-educational 
college are half work, half women—the latter probably con- ' 
stitute the better half. I watched the last Armistice Day 
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celebrations at Atlanta, in Georgia. First came a detachment 
of the National Guard, which corresponds to our own Terri- 
torials. After them marched various contingents of College 
Officers’ Training Corps; each had its band and colours. 
The student officers carried drawn swords, and all wore 
officers’ uniforms. In the centre of this long column I was 
startled to see a girl walking, clinging to the arm of a cadet- 
major. She wore a scarlet tunic, white trousers, high-heeled 
shoes, a Sam Brown belt and a little white side cap, and 
looked as though she was playing the lead in an amateur 
musical comedy. ‘Who’s that girl?’ I asked. ‘ Their 
honorary colonel,’ a man replied; ‘most corps have them. 
They’re elected by the students for their looks, and appear 
on all ceremonial parades. I guess it helps recruiting.’ 

The interest taken in the League of Nations by college 
girls since Mr. Eden took charge of that section of British 
foreign policy is another indication of college psychology. 
As one young woman put it, in an article headed ‘ Britain’s 
Eden’: ‘I feel a bond across the waves with this son of our 
mother country. . . . As I see him walking towards me from 
a picture in the New York Times, the long slender human form, 
the thin hands, the grave eyes, and the perfection of clothing 
gain perspective’! The writer of the article wanted to know 
Mr. Eden because he was ‘a leader among men and always a 


student.’ This is not quite so fantastic as it may seem. The 


influence of women in public affairs in the United States is 
very considerable. In every town there are ‘ ladies’ clubs,’ 


' which, on more occasions than one, have altered national 


policy. 

If the average girl prefers dancing to outdoor exercises, the 
same is true of the average man. Except at places like Yale 
and Princetown, few undergraduates play organised games of 
any sort. Football is usually confined to the ‘ football squad,’ 
which in a college of a couple of thousand may number about 
sixty. These men, in most cases, go to college to play foot- 
ball first ; and after that, to do anything else for which they 
may have time. 

There has been considerable controversy for a long time 
past regarding the so-called ‘ professionalism’ in American 
college football. All colleges deny its existence in public ; 
many have tried to prevent it. The task is hopeless. The 
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president and faculty know well that they depend upon the 
success of their football team to maintain their numbers. A 
college is judged by its last season’s football triumphs rather 
than by its academic standard, for most students will choose 
the school with the best team. There are so many colleges, 
and consequently so much competition for students, that the 
publicity value of a first-class football team cannot be ignored. 
Moreover, the gate takings at matches during the season are 
often very large, and form a very considerable part of the 
annual income. It follows that the demand for good foot- 
ballers is tremendous ; a first-class football coach is paid a 
salary many times greater than that of any professor. 

Different methods are used by the college authorities to 
obtain good material. In every large town a college of any 
size will have an Alumni Association, which, besides keeping 
‘old boys’ together, keeps a look-out on the high-schools. 
If a promising footballer is discovered, who cannot afford 
to go to college, the association will offer to pay his fees if he 
will join the ‘ football squad.’ This is true of most colleges I 
visited. Often, however, the authorities may themselves offer 
a promising high-school boy some light job at the college 
at a salary sufficient for him to enter into all departments of 
student life and to complete his education. Many such have 
had successful academic careers. Many men who could not 
otherwise have obtained the advantages of a higher education 
have had their chance by this means. But the system has 
disadvantages. Professor Owen, of Massachusetts Institute, 
recently referred to the team of a great university as ‘a bunch 
of paid hirelings.’ He suggested that it was high time that 
this was stopped; a running fight took place between the 
Professor and the Dean of the University. Many players 
ate bought; more than once, enthusiastic alumni have sent 
real professionals to college under assumed names.. At one 
university on the west coast each member of the team finds a 
tin opposite him at dinner after a game. He opens it, to find 
within a roll of notes! The college does not actually pay him 
money, but he gets it all the same. This was told me by a 
man who had been there and had received his salary in that 
way. 

Last December a number of colleges in the South decided 
to recognise the payment of promising athletes. Dr. Tigert, 
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the president of the university of Florida supporting this 
action, said: ‘ Students will be eligible for legitimate financial 
aid for their athletic services as other students for scholarly 
and other desirable qualities. I realise that this provision 
may be subject to abuse, and that some students may receive 
compensation beyond their expenses, but, on the whole, it 
is a great improvement over conditions that have existed in 
the past.’ I do not doubt that in a few years the payment of 
athletes will become general. Just as we tend to idealise 
self-interest, so Americans have the invaluable knack of extin- 
guishing their vices by proclaiming them to be virtues, thus 
solving many complicated social problems. It seemed to me 
—and my opinion was endorsed by high authority—that the 
average standard of American education is about two years 
behind that of England. A student goes to college when he 
is about eighteen. He takes a four years’ liberal arts course 
which entitles him to the degree of A.B., and which is of a 
general, and rather elementary, nature. He may work at and 
qualify in a number of different subjects ; English literature, 
American history, public speaking, botany or zoology, and a 
modern language ate the sort of courses which are taken 
together. 

I attended a class in public speaking at a small college in 
Pennsylvania. When I say small, I mean that there were only 
about 700 students thete. The class itself was twenty strong. 
To begin with, a girl made a three minutes’ speech on ‘ The 
causes of road accidents in Ohio.’ She was followed by a boy 
who had chosen to speak on ‘ Why I like to take an interest 
in public affairs,’ and who strongly advised his listeners to 
read the Literary Digest. A number of others followed. 
Finally, the ‘ professor of speech’ got up and said: ‘I have 
here some words which ate usually mispronounced. I will 
write them on the board. Status... data... gratis... 
been . . . incognito . . . vaudeville.” This was part of a 
course which at the end of four years was to entitle the 
students to a Bachelor of Arts degree, and it gives some idea 
of the standard of education in many American colleges. In 
the bigger universities the situation is different, but I have 
noticed that many American students coming over to Cam- 
bridge with considerable reputations have had difficulty in 
attaining the standard of an Honouts Degtee in the Tripos. 
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Indeed, the president of one of the universities told me that 
when he went to Oxford before the war as a Rhodes scholar 
he found that the grounding provided in America was not 
sufficient to enable him to take Greats, and he was compelled 
to read for another subject. The situation has not changed 


much since his day. 


One of the first places we visited was Wayne University, 
in Detroit. We were met at the station by the ‘ Professor of 
Forensics’ and a man whom we were informed was our 
‘ publicity agent.’ We were rushed off by taxi to have our 
photos taken for the local newspapers—in a tenth-floor room 
of what we were told was the largest newspaper plant in the 
world. We were escorted thence to our hotel, where large 
baskets of fruit awaited us in our rooms. Three newspaper 
reporters arrived in quick succession to learn our impressions 
of a country on the shores of which we had only landed two 
days previously. This sort of publicity drew an audience of 
over 2000 and a record ‘ gate” of nearly 500 dollars. 

While we were at Detroit we saw barristers ‘ called to the 
Bar.’ The ceremony was not unlike that of an English Inn of 
Court. The presiding judge made the usual remarks about 
the dignity of the profession and of the necessity for diligent 
toil. He spoke of the responsibilities of lawyers to their 
clients, and concluded : ‘ Gentlemen, remember that the pro- 
fession which you have chosen is one open to many tempta- 
tions. . . .’. Ido not know whether I am justified in stressing 
this point, but it struck me forcibly. It would scarcely occur 
to a learned Master of the Bench to make such a remark. 
But in America, where the whole administration of justice is 
riddled with corruption, it appeared to bea necessary warn- 
ing. Outside the hall where the ceremony took place we 
wete introduced to one of the Judges of the local Court of 
Common Pleas. He was lolling against a wall, smoking a 
cigarette. ‘Good day,’ he said. ‘From Cambridge, Eng- 
land? Going-to the law? Pleased to meet you!’ He spat 
upon the floor, and we passed on our way. 

From the court we went to the gaol. It was a show-place 
—very up-to-date and comfortable. There was a wash-basin 
in each cell. A dinner which lay uneaten near a grill consisted 
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of stew, fried potatoes, and fruit jelly. As we left it a little 
gipsy woman was brought in by a large policeman. She was 
dressed in a tight-fitting bodice and a red skirt and looked 
inexpressibly guilty. ‘ What’s the charge?’ asked the 
wardress. ‘Shoplifting,’ replied the policeman. ‘Put her 
in here,’ said the other. 

The officer led his prisoner to the cell indicated. She 
shook herself free from his grasp, went in without a word, 
and sat down on the bed. The door closed, and we heard the 
grating of the lock. Having shown us the gaol and how it 
worked, the detective who was acting as our guide was at a 
loss to know where to take us next. ‘ No good going to the 
morgue,’ he muttered thoughtfully ; ‘no bodies there. Per- 
haps you’d like to have a look at our car squad. Let’s take 
the elevator.’ 

We descended six floors to the basement where the police 
cats were garaged. A small blue saloon with bullet-proof 
glass and a plated machine-gun rest was getting ready to go 
on patrol. We jumped at the driver’s offer to show us the 
sights and got in behind him. Soon we were running lazily 
through the side streets of Detroit’s slums. The car was 
equipped with wireless, and messages were constantly reach- 
ing us of motor accidents and. civil calamities of various 
kinds. We were instructed to look out for a man in a ‘ green 
‘hat... light overcoat . . . five foot eight inches tall... 
weighing a hundred and seventy pounds . . . made away up 


town after robbing a woman in Lee Street.’ 

Our guides showed us the place where all cars involved in 
accidents were dumped. The toll of the roads in America is 
enormous. In eighteen months 52,000 people were killed 
and 1,300,000 injured, which, as the advertisements say, is 
more than the total of America’s dead in all foreign wars. 
At colleges we were constantly coming across students who 
had met with accidents within the last few months. 

To this problem, as to so many others, the attitude of the 
ordinary citizen seems to be one of complete indifference. We 
have often wondered why in England and America public 
opinion is not aroused to put an end to bribery, corruption 
and terrorism, and why something is not done to prevent this 
wholesale slaughter. The answer, in America as in England, 


seems to be that public opinion does not really care. If 
Vor. CXIX—No. 709 N 
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questioned, men will express horror and disapproval. If 
pressed, they will admit that some measures should be taken. 
But when asked what they propose to do they usually look 
slightly perplexed, say they do not know, and intimate that 
they do not really care. Public morality in the United States 
is certainly not high. The fact that a mayor of one of the 
towns near New York has managed to invest over a million 
dollars in English and French banks during his thirteen years’ 
tenure of that office scandalises only those who, but for him, 
would themselves be doing likewise. The great mass of 
people seem to be so busy living their own lives that they 
have no time to be indignant at the existence of social and 
political evils among them. 

The car dump which I left to make this digression con- 
tained about 400 or 500 cars in various stages of disintegra- 
tion. Our driver was most informative. ‘ Three people were 
killed in that green Chrysler. You see that Dodge? I was 
at that wreck. Gee, I never saw such a mess. There is 
some on it still!’ On the jagged glass of the wind-screen 
of the car to which he pointed was a broad splash of 
blood. 

Our last evening in Detroit was spent in a restaurant 
called the ‘ Russian Bear.’ It was in the basement of a small 
house. All the patrons, except ourselves, spoke Russian. On 
the walls some artist had painted legendary kings and wicked, 
dark-eyed queens and dwarfs and Cossack men. We supped 
off brinskis served with sour cream and drank sweet Russian 
tea. At the other end of the low room a sad-faced orchestra 
of five played listlessly on grotesquely shaped instruments 
called halalaikas. Perhaps they brooded over the Kremlin’s 
distant domes or heard the tinkling of sleigh bells across the 
snow, or they may have been thinking that it was high time 
we all went to bed; anyhow, their music, and indeed the 
whole atmosphere of the place, was inexptessibly sad. We 
might have been anywhere in the world except an American 
city where Henry Ford turns out a million and more auto- 
mobiles a year, and where the watchwords of life are ‘ effi- 
ciency, realism and strife.’ 

The greatest charm of America is the frequency with 
which the traveller encounters the most violent conttasts. 
Journeying from Cleveland to Atlanta, we passed from winter 
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into summer in a night. At the first named a bitter wind 
scattered leaves by the lake shore; in Georgia there was 
warm sunshine, with blue skies, and the trees were fresh and 
een. 

o Just as there are contrasts in climatic conditions, so the 
people differ. The United States is not one but many nations. 
In Pittsburg I counted newspapers in seventeen different 
languages on one stall alone. In New York, on one side of 
Canal Street below the Bowery one sees nothing but Chinese ; 
on the other, only Italians. The great mistake we make in 
England is to look upon the United States as an Anglo-Saxon 
country. It is true that the English influence is predominant 
at the moment, but in time the Slavs and Latins may weave 
their racial characteristics into the fabric of American life, as 
the negro has done in some degree already. The English 
influence is strongest in the East, where it has been so long 
established. But the Middle West is becoming more and 
moze important. The inhabitants of that part are drawn 
mainly from Continental immigrants who passed through the 
Eastern States towards the end of the last century to the new 
lands not then fully populated. 

The bulwark of Anglo-Saxon influence in America, 


besides the language, is, however, the schools, where English 
tradition is deep-rooted. A rich alumnus, Mr. Harkness, 


' offered Harvard and Yale large sums of money to build 


colleges similar to those at Oxford and Cambridge. The offer 
was accepted. To-day in Yale there is a copy of Cambridge 
so exact in every detail as to be highly flattering to the latter. 
There are ‘ junior parlours,’ Gothic dining-halls, shady quad- 
rangles, ancient traditions and oil paintings of famous Yale 
men, besides a Union Society which looks like a French 
revolutionary tribunal. The dons retire after ‘ hall’ to con- 
verse over wine and walnuts in the ‘senior combination 
room.’ The tutorial system, too; is used. The only difference, 
as one undergraduate whom I met there put it, is that there 
is ‘ None of that slap-you-on-the-back, hearty college spirit 
which you boys have at Cambridge, I guess.’ As it was only 
a guess, I did not pursue the matter further. 

There ate, of course, many other differences. The Fellows 
sit democratically at a table in the body of the ‘ hall,’ and not 
on a dais. Men in their first year are segregated from the rest 
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of the University, and only join their colleges at the beginning 
of the second. Not more than one undergraduate in ten is 
able to choose the one to which he would like to belong. The 
rest ate apportioned to the various colleges by the dean, for 
if undergraduates were allowed to choose for themselves the 
wealthier would be inclined to congregate and Jews be 
segregated. An investigation is therefore made into the 
social and financial status of every undergraduate before he 
comes into residence, and the authorities do their best to 
distribute various types and classes of student equally among 
the different colleges. No doubt this scheme has advantages, 
but the corporate feeling in, and the family association with, 
a college are necessarily lost. 

Yet it would be a mistake to think that the Yale experi- 
ment is a failure. On the contrary, it has been so well done 
that I found it hard to believe that it had been in existence, not 
for four centuries, but for less than four years. 

But, in conclusion, let me say that all the students I met 
were amazingly friendly. If they took comparatively little 
interest in affairs beyond the precincts of their own ‘ campus,’ 
they were completely free from one vice—namely, the ten- 
dency to look upon themselves as a fifth estate of the realm. 
There is nothing quite so depressing as the vapid emanations 
of what is called ‘ student opinion.’ The growing tendency 
among the undergraduates of English universities to follow 
the example of their contemporaries in Egypt, Portugal, and 
Cuba finds no favour in America. On only three occasions 
did I find men of my own age really interested in national 
of international political questions. They were much more 
prone to comment on my ‘ British brogue’ or to analyse the 
beauty of American and English girls. All, without excep- 
tion, expressed an earnest desire to visit England. I wonder 
if we can give to such as come a welcome comparable with - 
that accorded to us ? 

C. J. Avporr. 
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ON THE TIGRE FRONT 
By Murie, Currey 


I HAVE just returned to London after spending three months 
with the Italian army in the Tigré, and my first contacts 
with my fellow-country people have left me in a state of 
amazement and bewilderment. Leaving out of the question 
what may be described as the ‘League’ aspects of Italy’s 
Abyssinian venture, the statements that are made to me and 
the questions I am asked betray a startling ignorance of the 
real conditions both of the army and the country ‘in Northern 
Abyssinia. Before trying to dispel some of these misconcep- 
tions I may perhaps explain that I went to East Africa with 
the intention of writing a book on my experiences, and that 
consequently I was able to pass days, and even weeks, with 
the troops in the front line, whereas journalists were under 
the necessity of spending much of their time at Asmara, the 
only place in which telegrams could be censored and de- 
spatched. Secondly, my knowledge of Italian enabled me 


to talk, not merely to generals and staff officers, but to 


the soldiers, the Blackshirts, the workmen and the Askari 
(locally recruited soldiers). 

‘How did you stand the awful climate? Isn’t there a 
gteat deal of sickness ?’ are generally the opening questions 
of any discussion, and therefore it would be perhaps as well 
to deal first of all with physical conditions. Eritrea boasts 
two distinct types of climate: the flat strip of coast and the 
plain in the north-west on the Soudanese frontier are tropical, 
the highlands of the colony and of the Tigté are ‘ alpine’ ; 
the heat of the sun is frequently tempered by cool breezes 
and the nights are cool; indeed, at this time of year they are 
bitterly cold—I have even seen frost at Adigrat. Massawa, 
the only serviceable port, is on the Equator and is one of the 
hottest places in the world ; labour for the great reconstruc- 
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tion and development which have been carried out during 
the last year has been imported from southern Italy and the 
Soudan, and even during the summer months the proportion 
of sickness among the Italians was very low. When I arrived 
in September the troops were disembarked during the night ; 
they were immediately packed into motor lorries and driven 
up to the central plateau. During the winter months Massawa 
enjoys a climate like that of a pleasant Italian summer, and 
one division which was landed in November marched the 
whole 400 miles to Makalé without any discomfort. 

The malaria and the tropical diseases which it was pro- 
phesied would decimate the Italian army are non-existent. 
I have visited the empty hospitals and also the base hospital 
ship at Massawa, to which any serious cases are sent before 
being repatriated, and I satisfied myself of the truth of the 
statement that the percentage of sickness was lower than in 
Italy. There is no malaria in Eritrea except in certain parts 
of the Mareb valley, and, as one colonial official told me, 
* there is no reason why you should get it if you take reasonable 
precautions.’ 

An ‘expert’ on Abyssinian affairs whose knowledge was 
based on a few weeks spent in Addis Ababa announced the 
other day that the Italian army would suffer from an epidemic 
of typhus. ‘ Typhus running through an army would be a 
terrible calamity.” I am not a medical authority, but I have 
always understood that typhus is what is known as a ‘ dirt 
disease ’—i.¢., that it is conveyed by lice; and the ‘ expert’ 
rather grudgingly admitted that perhaps the epidemic would 
not be so serious if the Italian troops were ‘ kept well away 
from Abyssinian dwellings.’ As a matter of fact, I never 
heard the disease mentioned by the doctors, and certainly 
there were no cases in the base hospital ship. The ‘ occupa- 
tion’ of the filthy villages such as Adowa, Axum, Makalé, 
etc., is only a military phrase: no troops are ever quartered 
in those so-called ‘ towns’ ; the camps are on the surrounding 
heights, for reasons both of strategy and health. 

I spent most of my time in the front line with the troops, 
living in a tent and messing with the officers ; and if the life 
was hard and comforts lacking, I have never seen men in 
better condition. The water problem was also a figment of 
the imagination of those who had never been nearer to Eritrea 
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than Fleet Street. Except for two tiny lakes near Asmara 
and for a few streams which gradually disappear during the 
dry season, there is no water to be seen; but wells were 
sunk all over the colony and in the occupied territory in the 
Tigré, and excellent and abundant supplies were found 
6 feet below the ground. 

But if the danger of disease and the lack of water have 
both been vastly exaggerated, it seemed to me that it was 
impossible to exaggerate the difficulties of transport and 
supply. Except for the beef ration, a large portion of which 
atrives at the front on its own feet, everything which the 
army requires—from a nail or a piece of wood to ammunition 
and food and clothing and the motor lorries on which its 
existence depends—has to be brought from Italy, unloaded 
at the one port, and transported over mountain passes 5000, 
6000 or 7000 feet high. The roads climb in a series of zig- 
zags, or are blasted out of the sides of the mountains, with 
drops of hundreds of feet into the valleys on the one hand 
and the rock face on the other. It seemed to me that there 
was never more than a hundred yards of level or straight 
road, and every corner was ‘blind’; at the best there was 
seldom more than a few inches to spare in passing or over- 
taking, at the worst it was impossible to pass at all, while 
the dust was so thick that it rose like a solid wall around a 
' convoy. ‘The difficulties of roadmakers and drivers were 
multiplied a thousand times by the fact that it was never 
possible to wait till a stretch.of road was finished ; whatever 
' its condition, the traffic had to continue, with results that 
were disastrous both to the surface and the lorries. The 
courage and devotion of the drivers were beyond praise, 
but the loss of life and vehicles was heavy. At the end of 
November the casualties among the men of the motor 
envoys wete heavier than those of the troops in the front 
line. The Italians are very fine drivers, but their one idea is 
speed ; they have no idea of trying to ‘ save’ their cars and 
lorries by proceeding cautiously over the appalling collec- 
tion of boulders and holes which represented the first state of 
the roads after an advance, and the wastage of cars and lorries 
appeared to me a very serious matter. 

Road and traffic problems were matters of immediate 
and personal concern, as I inevitably spent much of my time 
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motoring up and down to the front-line positions, Cars 
incessantly broke down or stuck on hills, or two motor 
convoys tied themselves in knots ; but these incessant delays 
gave plenty of time for conversations with the officers and 
men of the regular army, with the Blackshirts, and with the 
workmen. ‘The cheerfulness and good temper of officers, 
men, and workers seemed to me to be unfailing. I was amazed 
when I returned to London to be informed by the ‘ pundits ’ 
who knew all about it that there was very dangerous friction 
between the army and the Blackshirts; it was the first I 
knew of it. There is a little friendly rivalry and superiority 
on both sides; the regulars allow themselves the kindly 
smile of professionals and the Blackshirts say ‘ We are all 
volunteers.’ As far as an outsider could judge, their attitude 
to each other was very like that of the Expeditionary Force 
and the Territorial battalions during the early months of the 
war in France. Certainly regulars and Blackshirts shared 
the same dangers and the same hardships. Officers and men 
alike have the bare necessities, and nothing more; this is 
partly due to the difficulties of transport, but also to the fact 
that Italians are accustomed to live very much more simply 
than the corresponding classes in England. 

One thing that struck me was the total lack of any form 
of relaxation or amusement for officers or men. There is 
no organisation such as the Y.M.C.A. attached to the Italian 
army in East Africa; there are no ‘ sing-songs,’ no games, 
nothing to break the intolerable monotony of the life. But 
I seemed to be the only person who noticed such a lack ; 
the Italians are not in the habit of having their amusements 
or small comforts provided for them. The one relaxation 
was the making of gardens ; the battalions or divisions which 
had been in Eritrea for some time before the first advance had 
planted vegetable gardens (there are no vegetables in the 
colony), while after the advance a halt of even twenty-four 
hours seemed sufficient for the men to make ‘ gardens’ of 
patterns of stones and cactus plants. The stonemasons and 
sculptors would exercise their art on boulders by the roadside, 
and vety often there would be a boldly executed bust of 
Signor Mussolini or the symbol of the Fasces, while the 
smoothed surface of other rocks would record the name of the 
battalion which had made the stretch of road. 
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Many of the misunderstandings about the Italian campaign 
in the Tigré have arisen from the use of language which is 
so familiar by experience or tradition as a legacy of the World 
War. ‘The Italian lines’ calls up a vision of hundreds of 
miles of trenches; ‘the Italians occupied Adowa or Axum or 
Makalé’ suggests the cautious seizure and fortification of a 
few battered ruins. Nothing could be further from the 
reality. There are no ‘ lines’ in the old meaning of the word : 
the Italians hold strong defensive positions on the crests of 
the ridges; the advance guards march, or indeed, more 
correctly, scramble, down the mountain side up on to the 
next ridge and then wait while the goat tracks are cleared of 
sufficient stones to allow the ‘ awlo-carretti’—solid-tyred, 
four-wheel drive, light lorries—to struggle up after them. 
Adowa, Axum, Makalé, which look so imposing in a headline, 
are metely collections of filthy huts which have neither been 
shelled nor bombed, and, as has been said, they ate not 
“occupied ’ in the ordinary sense of the word. 

The great military problem which the Italians have to 
face is not the holding of the positions in which they are, 
but first of supplying their front-line troops, and secondly 
of guarding their lines of communication and of trying to 
establish contact between the Second Army Corps at Adowa 
and the First, Third and Native Army Corps at Makalé. 
- Between these two points lies the Tembien. 

As the eagle flies it is 80 to 100 miles from Adowa to Makalé, 
but actual distance is of little importance in that country ; 
~ to the question ‘ How far is such and such a place ? ’ the answer 
is always so many houts’ or so many days’ match. The 
Tembien is a roadless tangle of wild country with mountains 
that ‘run up to nearly 10,000 feet; there are small fertile 
plains, and at Abbi Addi there were actually bananas growing 
in the garden of one of the innumerable ‘ ghebi’ of Ras 
Seyum, (But it is no good his going back to look for them ; 
we ate them all when I was there in December.) Undoubtedly 
the Abyssinian attacks in this area are dictated by the twofold 
motive of threatening the Italian communications and of 
finding food; the Abyssinian forces live on the country, 
passing over it like a horde of locusts, and are forced inces- 
santly to change their quarters in order to find fresh supplies. 
The communiqués from Addis Ababa provided the standing 
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jokes of the Italian messes ; we lost count of the number of 
times they had retaken the places in which we were actually 
sitting, and of the great victories they had won at places 
too miles behind the lines. When I read a few days ago that 
they now occupied the ‘road’ from Adowa to Makalé I 
longed to be back with the headquarters staff of the Native 
Army Corps and to hear their laughter. 

I happened to be at Makalé when the Native Army 
Corps was starting for the Tembien, and General Pirzio 
Biroli, the corps commander, was so kind as to take me with 
him and his own ‘ flying column.’ We followed this ‘ road” 
as far as Abbi Addi; it was a mule track which wound along 
mountain sides, up and down steep rocky gorges, and for 
the greater part of each day the path was so narrow that we 
were obliged to ride in single file. The track crosses the locally 
famous (or notorious) Passo Abard, which is 9000 feet above 
the plain of the Eastern Tembien. The northern face is 
but little better than a precipice, and the boulder-strewn 
path drops down the side of the mountain in zig-zags which 
are about the length of a mule. The staff dismounted, but 
when I looked at the depths below me I felt that my little 
mule was much mote likely to get down in safety than I was, 
so I stuck to his back. It took us two hours anda half to 
climb down, and this, as one officer remarked bitterly, is 
the ‘ main road’ between the two most important towns in 
the Tigré. 

One question that I have been incessantly asked since my 
return is whether the native troops ate not bearing the brunt 
of the fighting, as they figure so frequently in the Italian 
communiqués. The answer is very simple; much of the 
fighting up to the end of December was an affair of outposts 
and scattered detachments, and, owing to their extreme 
mobility, the Askari are much more suitable for this type of 
work. The Askari need virtually ‘no transport; they live 
on a handful of grain and a little dirty water, they sleep on 
the ground without tents, and their pace is so fast that no 
white troops can keep up with them. During the ten days 
that I was in the Tembien with General Pirzio Biroli we 
covered over 200 miles, although, in addition to the total 
lack of roads, we had no reliable maps and were forced to 
depend on the vague and inaccurate information of local 
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guides. We were able to water the animals once a day, but 
for our own drinking supplies we had to depend on what 
could be carried by the baggage mules. We could probably 
have found water had we had time to dig for it, but we were 
moving too fast. No white troops could have carried out 
such a match, 

The.devotion between the Italian officers and the Askari 
is touching and lasting. I have listened by the hour while 
the officers in the native regiments have sung the praises 
of their men, ‘the finest native soldiers in the world’ (I 
thought the officers in the Indian regiments would have had 
something to say to this claim, but there was never a pause 
in which to argue the point). Both in victory and defeat the 
Askari have shown unfailing loyalty, and the retired men 
regard their discharge papers as their most precious pos- 
session and carry them in little tin cylinders slung round their 
necks. They never forget the names or the smallest details 
connected with the Italian officers under whom they have 
served; the delight of the veterans has been unbounded 
when they saw some of their previous leaders again ; General 
Santini, for example, was a junior lieutenant in the days of 
the first Adowa campaign and has now returned in command 
of the First Army Corps. Even in the wilds of the Tembien 
between Abbi Addi.and Melfa we met a retired Askari who 
' proved an invaluable guide, and marched along with the 
staff talking of old days. 

There are, indeed, many of these men in the occupied 
' territory in the Tigré, and they have spread knowledge and 
support of the Italians among the local inhabitants. During 
the ten days that I was at Adowa I spent much of my time sitting 
in the political bureau and listening to the interviews with 
the local chiefs and priests who had come to swear allegiance 
to the Italian Government. Some of these men came from 
places two or three days’ journey beyond the lines, and had 
been sent as representatives of their villages and districts to 
beg that the Italian forces would advance as soon as possible. 
The majority of the population in the province have no 
love for the Negus and the chiefs whom he has appointed. 
This year, in addition to the usual heavy tribute in kind which 
is paid to the local governors, the unfortunate peasants 
have had Ras Seyum’s levies quartered on them and have 
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been ‘ eaten out of house and home.’ In some places Italian 
transport difficulties have been increased by their free dis- 
tribution of grain to prevent the native population from 
starving. 

The temporary hospitals which have been set up by the 
military authorities are surrounded all day long by men, 
women, and children waiting to be treated; they have 
absolute confidence and belief in the Italian doctors. The 
local markets are crowded with natives, who, however 
ignorant they may be of the other arts of civilisation, 
thoroughly understand war profiteering. But apart from the 
larger centres, where whatever trade that exists has always 
been carried on across the frontier of Eritrea, with the result 
that the Italians and their methods of government are 
thoroughly well known and understood, I found exactly the 
same attitude in the Tembien. In many of the remoter 
parts which we visited the natives had never previously 
seen white people; but except for the local bandits who 
objected to the interference with their regular occupation, 
and for the actual followers of Ras Seyum, the local inhabi- 
tants were friendly and seemed quite contented to accept 
Italian rule. 

In the amazing whirligig of international politics Great 
Britain is now regarded by most countries as the champion 
of the barbarous and cruel tyranny of the Negus and his 
local governors; our protestations of devotion to the 
League (while blandly ignoring Japanese action in China) 
are sneered at as camouflage for fears about the security of 
the Empire or jealousy of another Power acquiring colonial 
possessions. Apart from the Socialists, who seem to have 
discovered a heaven-sent opportunity for an attack on 
Fascism, I am convinced that the opposition in Great Britain 
to Italian action in East Africa is genuinely inspired by 
loyalty to the Covenant. But there is one aspect of the 
present conflict which is entirely ignored in this country— 
the lives and fates of the unfortunate peasants in Abyssinia. 
When members of the League of Nations Union tell me that 
sanctions must be enforced ‘ at all costs,’ that Italy must be 
compelled to evacuate all the territory that she has occupied, 
I ask these enthusiasts what they are suffering for the cause. 
Ignoring for the moment the whole question as to whether 
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European civilisation would survive the wat which they 
seem to desire, who ate actually paying the price of the 
sanctions and the rejection of the Hoare—Laval peace plan ? 
The hapless Abyssinians who have lost their lives in the recent 
battles. ‘Occupied territory must be evacuated’; what, I 
ask, is to be done about the thousands of the defenceless 
inhabitants who have clearly shown that they prefer the peace 
and security of Italian rule? What about the liberated 
slaves? ‘The Negus will give pledges that they shall not 
suffer.” The mingled ignorance and indifference of such an 
answer fills me with indignation and despair. When has 
Abyssinia ever kept her most solemn treaties or under- 
takings ? How is it possible to contemplate handing over © 
these people to the torture and massacre which would follow 
the withdrawal of the Italian forces ? I have no sentimental 
affection for the inhabitants of the Tigré ; I did not, indeed, 
particularly like them, and thought that the Italians were too 
generous and too indulgent in their treatment of the local 
population ; but I have seen the misery and the poverty in 
which they live, and it is impossible not to feel the most 
ptofound pity for them. I know that their only chance of 
better conditions, of security and of happiness, is under the 
tule of a civilised Power; it is they who, without their 
_knowledge or consent, would be sacrificed if the Italians 
wete to be forced to evacuate the Tigré. 

What then becomes of the sacred principle of ‘ self- 
_ determination’ ? Iam told that we must support the League 
because it is the only hope of peace in Europe. The League 
could and should play a great part in maintaining peace, but 
could there be a more bitter and ironical comment on the 
way in which League affairs have been conducted than to 
be told that its future safety depends on compelling Italy to 
abandon the helpless people whom she has sworn to protect ? 


MurieEL Currey. 
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DRAMA AND THE POET’S TONGUE 


“By Jonn GarreEtrT 


THERE is always something wrong in the dramatic state of 
Denmark, and the disease is about as difficult of diagnosis as 
Disraeli found the Irish problem in the nineteenth century. 
‘It’s potatoes one day, and the Pope the next,’ he complained. 
For some years past now the trouble has seemed to lie in the 
obstinate persistence of dramatists in barking up wrong trees. 
England’s creative achievement since the war has revealed 
little that is new and arresting and vital. Galsworthy has 
gone, and the present revival of his plays is unlikely to show 
them as anything but pioneering pieces important as steps in 
ptogress rather than as plays revealing or intensifying human 
existence. Mr. Shaw continues to pervert drama triumphantly 
to serve his own ends. For him art must be didactic, and 
therefore didacticism is made artistic. But in content or 
method he breaks no new ground. Village Wooing was a 
conversation on the theme of ‘ Man and Superman,’ with a 
boa-constrictor woman pursuing her prey from pleasure 
ctuise to village shop. Ox the Rocks stopped where it should 
have begun. This form of drama has been developed to its 
highest pitch of efficiency, and nothing there remains to be 
done. Too many dramatists stay content to serve up varia- 
tions of yesterday’s theme in yesterday’s form. When the 
audience is travelling by air, drama will be housed in the 
‘Rocket.’ Cold mutton is no fare with which to attract guests 
to a party. 

Sometimes one is led to suspect the existence of a Mrs. 
Beeton’s Cookery Book fot dramatists, from which all the bolder 
and more enterprising dishes have been deleted. From this 
they learn in what proportions to mix their ingredients to 
command success, and what has paid in the past is guaranteed 
to pay still. There follows as a result a drama so sterile that 
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it affords escape for the moment but never beyond. Though 
the high standard of English acting ensures the attention of 
audiences during the performance itself, how often does one 
ever hear the play being talked about, or its merits canvassed, 
by minds stimulated to activity by what they have heard ? 
In the bar as often as not alcohol is consumed to induce 
forgetfulness of what has gone before or to fortify for what 
lies ahead. The apothesis of criticism is that this actor or 
that actress is good or bad. After the play, in omnibus or 
train going home, how many people reveal themselves as 
having been to the theatre, except by the programmes they 
bravely brandish ? There can be no animated discussion of 
play or performance because no issues worthy of discussion 
have been raised. The play has concerned itself with people 
either trivial or tiresome, people we should in life either avoid 
as bores or run from as from the devil. Given a disciplined 
decency, they would never be in their dilemmas; given 
common sense, they would be easily extricated. They follow 
their lusts as decent folk their noses. The difference that 
makes the part of Sally Hardcastle in Love on the Dole the most 
moving in London is that she is driven to accept adultery as 
the only means of saving father and brother from the blight 
of long unemployment. She does not take to it as to cocktails, 
and neither does she wail for three acts that it has conse- 
quences that she did not foresee. Too many plays exhibit 
inmates of a psychological Whipsnade, whose fates induce 
more pity than profit. Distorting mirrors are amusing enough 
in their place, but not to reflect nature. No play can linger 
on in the memory unless it concerns people who matter, and 
it is a fair test of a play’s merit how long a life it has in the 
imagination after the curtain’s fall. Imitative playwrights 
continue to cater for snobbish audiences because ‘ what great 
ones do, the less will prattle of,’ as Shakespeare’s Captain tells 
Viola. The pity is that enough playgoers are found interested 
in the antics and tantrums of people they regard as ‘ great’ 
because they are lazy and leisured. For such Debrett-addicts 
there is probably no hope. But those keen enough on the 
theatre to stand long hours in queues might stop going to 
bad plays if there were good ones available. Meanwhile 
intelligent people wanting from the theatre bread and 
nourishment are fobbed off with diluted pig-wash. 
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Neither has the theatre been served as it should be by its 
own dramatists. Too many have fallen prone before false 
gods. One of these is the potent deity of the biographical 
play. A half-educated democracy takes pleasure in learning 
in simple form of its great ones of the past, and so the theatre 
is inundated with plays of history made easy. Such plays 
cater for that impertinent curiosity against which Tennyson 
protested. ‘ What business has the public to know about 
Byron’s wildnesses ? He has given them fine work and they 
ought to be satisfied.’ Which is exactly what they are not. 
Half the success of The Brontés was due to crafty references to 
Victorian authors, which the competition of the Daily Herald 
and the Daily Express, for the literary education of their 
readers, introduced to London’s suburbs. Mr, Sangster, 
turning from literature to history, has now started a 
Napoleonic relay-race. The Rossettis have attracted attention 
and a boom in the ‘nineties is imminent. The first of a 
Dickens series has seen the light of day. Every repertory 
theatre in England has a cupboard stacked with plays sub- 
mitted to the management which deal with every figure in 
history from Alfred the Great to Oscar Wilde. All this effort 
should have been poured into original work, and not expended 
upon making dramatic what must generally remain diffuse. 
For there is little enough in the average life even of monarchs 
which is the real ore of drama. It was Mr. Lynd (I believe) 
who once said that the worst thing about life is that it has no 
plot. Now drama requires form and plot, so that historical 
plays are faced with the alternatives of authenticity and poor 
drama, or good drama and bold inventiveness. Herr Bruno 
Frank in his Twelve Thousand indicated a way out. He mastered 
his period and then invented fictitious personages for its 
illumination. Thus he was able to place them in dramatic 
relation one to another, and write a play that was alike good 
history and good drama. In Strife half the effectiveness of the 
shareholders’ repudiation of Anthony comes from the fact 
that Edgar, his own son, is among those who reject his 
leadership. If Galsworthy had been writing a play which 
purported to be biography he would have been denied this 
fine touch of ironic relationship. Dramatic architecture is the 
true stuff of dramatic effect, but architecture and authenticity 
make poor bedfellows. 
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‘Do I contradict myself?’ asked Walt Whitman. ‘ Very 
well, I contradict myself. I contain multitudes.’ Of himself 
he was speaking truth, and in so doing he was describing the 
bulk of human personality. Whether this paradox of character 
is the best raw material for dramatic art is another question. 
The easy transition of Lytton Strachey’s Florence Nightingale 
to the Florence of Mr. Berkeley’s Lady with a Lamp demon- 
strates, not the drama inherent in her story, but the dramatist 
inherent in Mr. Strachey. That artist of economy selected his 
materials, taking only the data consistent with the view of the 
subject, at which he had arrived after patient research, even 
as a good dramatist must select his. But the new. biography 
insists on complexity. Plato’s conception of the human soul 
dragged in opposite directions has returned with a vengeance. 
‘It is biography’s job to show,’ as M. Maurois has insisted, 
‘ how a man with a difficult pair of horses to drive can succeed 
as well as fail.’ Unfortunately, to show on the stage such a 
struggle involves use of material more often drab than 
dramatic. Shakespeare could overcome all difficulties with 
Hamlet, but writing to-day he might well have cast his theme 
in the form of a novel, As drama Harpagon must always 
remain more effective than Shylock, Bobadil than Iago, 
because an actor can only show a part of the magnificent 
enormities that these characters are. The place for psycho- 


~ logical puzzlement is in the novel, for dramatic characterisa- 


tion is more suited to singleness than to the ‘ multitudes ’ of 


the Whitmaniacs. 


Time was when biographers composed their works that 
their readers might be edified by the virtues of their heroes. 
To-day a new order obtains. A world grown Lilliputian 
likes well to see its own face in the glass and to worship, This 
has had its effect on drama as well as on biography. Less 
character shall become more than life-size, it is shown con- 
scientiously as less. Everyone has money, but no one earns 
it. Bills and increasing years are the sole cause for tragedy, 
and cocktails an easy escape from either. Great lust becomes 
petty lechery. Cleopatra, the ‘triple turn’d whore’ domi- 
nating African empires and Antony’s heart, becomes Amanda 
of Private Lives. Lady Macbeth’s tragedy was passion for 
her husband’s advancement, Florence Lanchester’s is the 
imminence of wrinkles. If whores have suffered sea-change, 
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so have soldiers. Tamburlaine, ‘the man that in the forhed 
of his fortune, Beares figures of renowne and myracle,’ 
becomes Trotter of Journey’s End, who admires hollyhocks, 
scoffs at Alice in Wonderland, and hankers after safe living in 
suburbia. Post-war diffidence has brought distrust of great- 
ness, and audiences accept drama’s puppets because in their 
littleness they recognise their puny selves. But as long as 
dramatists continue to pick up pins and give them an attention 
proper to tigers, the theatre must be the poorer and the return 
of great acting the longer postponed. 

Mr. Strachey once described a man of parts with little 
opportunity to show them as a thoroughbred harnessed to a 
dog-cart. To-day there are too many thoroughbreds har- 
nessed to dramatic dog-carts. Talent has been expended on 
turning such a novel as Jane Eyre into a play. Naturally the 
attempt fails, for the huge dimensions of the novel defy 
dramatic concentration. In the attempt to achieve it the 
splendid scene of the forbidding of the bans was even trans- 
ferred from the church itself to the third-floor landing at 
Thornfield, where the bedroom doors of Jane, Rochester and 
his lunatic wife were placed in capricious proximity. Such 
jetrymandering with the artistic creation of the dead is as 
questionable in its decency as it is sterile in its results. Some 
few novels there are which ask for dramatisation. Reading 
Mr. Maugham’s The Painted Veil, so taut was it that one 
dramatised as one read. The recent version of Mr. Oke’s 
novel Frolic Wind at the Royalty Theatre is another honour- 
able exception. The work of adaptation has been so well 
done that not until the last act of crowded and perspiring 
sorting out was one conscious that a trunkful of clothes had 
to be rammed at break-neck speed into a suit-case.. With 
Love on the Dole Mr. Ronald Gow has made a happy selection 
from the novel, though there is inevitable loss in the proba- 
bility of Sally’s actions. But then Mr. Gow is a very con- 
siderable dramatist, whose Gallows Glorious received but 
scurvy treatment at London’s hands. 

Some of the blunders of the post-war theatre have been 
due to economic panic. The cinema had arrived, and it 
seemed at least possible that the blow to the theatre would 
prove fatal. In their distress managers began to seek shows 
which would beat the cinema at its own game. It was said 
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that people flocked to cinemas to see stars, not films. Very 
well; they should flock to theatres to see stars, not plays. 
Films could thrill an audience to the marrow with cavalcades 
of galloping horses. The stage then must have its horses too 
—and elephants, camels, and what-not. To attempt to circum- 
vent drama’s unity of place one London theatre turned the 
vety boxes into hotel bedroom windows. Many more 
followed with revolving stages. The pity of it all was that 
the theatre had elected to fight the cinema on the ground best 
suited to its enemy. The practical side of things, such as 
more comfortable seats, greater luxury and courtesy, the 
accessibility of the picture theatre at practically any hour, got 
ignored. Of course, in all questions of spectacle, particularly 
with the rapid mastery of colour photography, the film had 
the stage play beaten before the race began. What the 
ostriches did not understand was that they were throwing 
away one of the greatest advantages of the drama—the 
uninterrupted development of thought, feeling, and action, 
in a single setting which commands, without clamouring for 
attention, up to a curtain of the author’s choosing. So a 
dramatist is able to play on his audience’s emotions, and get 
from it that greater degree of response which should be the 
aim of dramatic writing. Herr Toller’s play on the life of 
Mary Baker Eddy was often a fine and always an interesting 
piece of work, but interest in the unfolding of the story was 
discouraged by its tabloid scenes. Interest was dissipated by 
a frequently falling curtain, and the advantage for actors and 
audience alike of a snowball accumulation of feeling was for- 
feited. Galsworthy’s Escape was an early example of the 
influence of the film on play-writing, but one had only to see 
the film version to realise how much mote effective the theme 
was treated by the camera. Once film and play recognise that 
in the spheres of their proper activity there is no rivalry, then 
the film can help the drama. For, just as the advent of 
photography led painters away from the pursuit of likeness as 
an end of art, and therefore to a revival of painting, so cinema 
art may lead to a revival of acting, with feature, limb, and 
voice. Young actors have imitated Mr. Gielgud’s technique 
without possessing his unrivalled clarity. Since the war there 
has been a reluctance to ‘act up.’ When the other day Sir 
John Martin Harvey played the Convict in a dramatised 
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version of Great Expectations, his performance seemed almost 
to embartass the team of players who, though with him, were 
of another generation; but it is his performance, and not 
theits, which sticks in the memory. They forget that no one 
can chat convincingly who cannot rant. The audience is an 
instrument upon which the actor can play. He must move 
it by his physical immediacy, in a sense denied to the film- 
actor. Appreciation of this advantage may well encourage 
a revival of acting. If people at the theatre are only to be 
treated to polite—or more probably impolite—conversation, 
seasoned with occasional wit, they might as well stay at home 
and organise charades with their friends and neighbours. 

Mr. Noél Cowatd must be held largely responsible for 
this mania for catching the exact idiom of everyday conversa- 
tion. By trying not to write language above the standard 
proper to nitwits and ninny-hammers he has written beneath. 
Indeed, talk overheard in train or tram has often more point 
and vividness, and beside it Ma Parker’s speech is literature. 
A man breaking stones on a toad near Malvern, complaining 
of the dynamiting of that incomparable line of hills, once said 
to me: ‘ They’re cutting great scars into the hill face. They'll 
stay now for years a shame and disgrace to our generation.’ 
When Milton told how the Fallen Angels ‘ opened into the 
hill a spacious wound,’ he was hatdly mote expressive. 
Naturalistic dialogue would have prohibited this rhythm of 
speech. Yet, in its place, it cannot be denied that it is inevit- 
able that what Archer called ‘the true accent and delicate 
interplay of actual talk’ should be captured, and no one can 


do this better than Mr. Coward. 

It all centres on what we want from the theatre. If photo- 
graphy is the objective, then dialogue must remain realistic 
and non-literary. But the Dead Sea fruits of realism are surely 
by now apparent. They were pithily revealed when, standing 
outside the Gaiety Theatre at Manchester during Miss Horni- 
man’s régime, one girl said to another: ‘Oh, come on, do! 
Don’t let’s go in there. It’s just like home.’ There is neither 
escape through spectacle, nor illumination by way of poetry, 
when aft assumes success when the exact proportion of 
aspirates have been dropped, and the exact number of cob- 
webs blown between the leaves of the aspidistra. An audience 
is diverted from thought, feeling, and co-operation in an 
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imaginative act, to appraisement of accuracy, and that, like 
patriotism, is not enough. Much good work has been done 
in the clearing away of the impedimenta of scenery, and in 
the return of the soliloquy. But, taking poetry to mean 
memorable speech, speech which moves and excites, the 
theatre is seen to be still a barren place, shy of poetry. Great 
art, we take it, must produce a greater elasticity of emotion, 
as surely as athletic exercise gives elasticity to the limbs. 
Art is under no obligation to suggest solutions for the ills 
it ventilates, though it can produce a state of mind and feeling 
which demands action with greater urgency. It can stimulate 
pity and kindle resignation. It can bring about a catharsis 
of pettiness. No wife should be able to nag her husband 
after having seen the Banquet scene in Macbeth, Lady 
Macbeth knows that her husband’s words have betrayed 
their guilt, but when they are left alone no word of rebuke 
passes, and all she can bring herself to say is: ‘ You lack the 
season of all natures, sleep.’ This is memorable. Why is 
it that the contemporary parallel, ‘ Little man, you’ve had a 
busy day,” strikes nothing from us? Surely, because one is 
poetry and the other is not. Assume that Macbeth is a 
modern gentleman of means with an itch for self-advance- 
ment. His nefarious designs need the co-operation of two 


_ toughs of easy conscience. Two such he thinks he has found 


on the Embankment, and to his suggestions they reply : 

‘I am one, my liege, 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 

Have so incens’d, that I am reckless what 

T do, to spite the world.’ 
* And I another, 

So weary with disasters, tugg’d with fortune, 

That I would set my life on any chance, 

To mend it, or be rid on’t.’ 


The fact that these words of the two murderers in Macbeth 
could as well come from any two men to-day having no hope 
of employment is of interest enough. But what so-called 
naturalistic dialogue has the same power of appeal, or the 
same promise of eternal life and application ? 

Rhythm has an inexplicable effect upon us. ‘ The moment 
the drum stops beating the appeal of art weakens,’ Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis has written. In scorning poetry drama 
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commits an act of self-amputation. If it is going to be.a 
worthy social force and lead to a greater intensity of living, 
then it must take to its service again the poetry of the Eliza- 
bethans and the Chorus of the Greeks. The Chorus can serve 
a play as a conductor serves a symphony. Mr. T. S. Eliot 
has shown how it ‘ can lead up to and away from the moments 
of greatest dramatic intensity.’ In Murder in the Cathedral he 
deliberately reduced the tension after the murder by giving 
to one of the knights a quasi-comic apologia. The relief, 
however, was momentary, and, as soon as he wanted, the 
audience at Canterbury was brought by an adroit use of the 
Chorus back to a plane where they could respond to the 
play’s tremendous fina/e. The Chorus is the means whereby 
the dramatist can control his audience, and cause its members 
to rise to his emphasis. So they may come to feel the whole 
effect and unity of the feeling in which the work was conceived ; 
so they may be induced to imaginative co-operation with what 
is being presented on the stage. 

This question of dialogue goes deeper yet. By means of 
words a dramatist is able to rise superior to the limitations of 
time and space which the healthy discipline of his art imposes 
upon him. For the drama has to be selective, and economy is 
more than half its art. Where the novel can deal with 
potatoes and the Pope, drama makes Hobson’s choice between 
them. Realms beyond the crisis and the years behind can 
only be suggested by single evocative phrases. Even Shake- 
speare, with a stage convention as elastic as he pleased, but 
writing for an audience which had not let its ears go out of 
commission, made himself a past master in this art of illu- 
mination. The picture of Shylock distraught over the loss 
of Leah’s ring, which he would not have lost for a wilderness 
of monkeys, because he had it of her when they were young ; 
the picture of Lady Macbeth as daughter of the father whose 
resemblance to the sleeping Duncan alone holds her back 
from murder ; the picture of Sir Andrew Aguecheek beloved, 
conjured up in the phrase ‘I was lov’d once ’—these are 
the true language of drama. Such phrases become for drama 
the equivalent of the throw-back in film technique, only, 
unlike the film, they require for their appreciation a lively 
imagination which can respond immediately to the evocative 
compulsion of the spoken word. Mr. Coward knows the 
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high value of the device. When Keri says of the Grand 
Duchess, ‘ Aunt Emily has passed unscathed through four 
tevolutions,’ she corrects him with, ‘Five, dear, counting 


the small one when your Uncle Paul took to flying his kite 
in the public cemetery. He loved his kite.’ What a word 
picture ! 

If this sketch of tendencies in the post-war theatre has 
smacked more of criticism than of congratulation, it is well, 


in conclusion, to strike a note of hope and thanksgiving. 
Shelley called the poets the world’s unacknowledged legis- 
lators, and now the poets are taking service in the theatre. 
The plays of Mr. W. B. Yeats have a beauty all their own and 
can boast a far finer craftsmanship than seems apparent to 
those for whom Celtic wind music is enough. From Ireland, 
too, there have come fine plays by Mr. Sean O’Casey and Mr. 
Denis Johnston, notably Within the Gates and The Moon in 
the Yellow River. Poetic drama proper, however, in its 
revived form seems likely to explore the worlds of economics 
and religion. The Marxist idea that literature to justify its 
existence must have a political-social significance has led to 
the play demonstrating the decay of capitalist society. In 
The Dance of Death and The Dog beneath the Skin Mr. W. H. 
Auden has effected a brilliant fusion of entertainment and 


intellectual excitement. Just as the Victorian poets rammed 
‘home the misery brought by the machine, so poets to-day 
try to stimulate sluggish imaginations, that society may be 
induced to confront its own horrors and to amend them. 
' In contemporary idiom Mr. Auden pushes home his thesis, 
all the more effective for having a wealth of resource equal 
to Mr. Cowatd’s : 


If Chanel gowns have a train this year, 

If Morris cars fit a self-changing gear, 
If Lord Peter Whimsey 

Misses an obvious clue, 
If Wallace Beery 
Should act a fairy 

And Chaplin the Wandering Jew ; 
The reason is 
Just simply this : 

They’re in the racket, too ! 


On the evidence of pantomime a British public will stand for 
any hotch-potch of dramatic forms, and The Dog beneath the 
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Skin employs mime and broadcasting, song, dance, and chorus. 
Francis, to escape a society he detests, disguises himself as 
adog. At the play’s end he reveals himself, asking : ‘ Wasn’t 
it Life itself I was afraid of, hiding in my dog-skin ?’ Simi- 
larly Mr. Auden shows in this play that he has come out on 
the other side of his own exploration of sub-consciousness. 
This play is as crystal clear in meaning as it is rich in entertain- 
ment. 

The recruitment of Mr. T. S. Eliot to the cause of drama 
is an event of first-class importance. Murder in the Cathedral, 
now to be seen at the Mercury Theatre, is a play of rich 
quality and genuine dramatic power. The Rock, produced 
last year at Sadler’s Wells, proves to have been a faithful 
portent. Part-pageant, part-revue, the scenes were bound 
together by choruses containing poetry superb as anything 
in the English language. The play abounded in entertain- 
ment, yet it agitated great issues. Humour was there with 
philosophy, and Ariel and Prospero joined hands. When a 
poet and critic of the calibre of Mr. Eliot writes for the 
theatre, the reign of tawdry shallowness is threatened, He 
has as surely devised an original dramatic form to emphasise 
the claims of an ancient tradition as has Mr. Auden to beckon 
forward to a new. If poets can trumpet tunes which will 
exalt while they divert, the walls of Jericho must fall. The 
theatre may soon become again of real value to the community, 
when drama remembers to cope once more with issues as 
compelling as man’s relation to man and man’s relation to 


his Maker. 
JouHn GARRETT. 





THE REPORT OF THE ARCHBISHOPS’ COMMISSION 
ON CHURCH AND STATE?! 


By PRoFEssOR THE Rev. NorRMAN SYKEs 


The ground for a legislative alteration of a legal Establishment is 
this: that you find the inclinations of a majority of the people, con- 
curring with your own sense of the intolerable nature of the abuse, are 
in favour of a change. If this be the case in the present instance, certainly 
you ought to make the alteration that is proposed, to satisfy your own 
consciences and to give content to your people. But if you have no 
evidence of this nature, it ill becomes your gravity, on the petition of a 
few gentlemen, to listen to anything that tends to shake one of the 
capital pillars of the State, and alarm the body of your people upon that 
one ground, in which every hope and fear, every interest, passion, and 
prejudice, everything which can affect the human breast, are all involved 
together. 


THE terms of Edmund Burke’s speech in February 1772, upon 
a petition to relax the terms of subscription required of the 
Anglican clergy, strike the modern ear with a sense of strange- 
ness and perhaps exaggeration ; yet the principle laid down 
as the indispensable condition of legislative change remains 
valid despite the difference between the temper of his genera- 
tion guieta non movere and the itch of the present age for rapid 
reform. Advocates of change must still establish the intoler- 
able nature of the abuse which they seek to remedy, and 
(what may be even more difficult) the desire of a majority of 
the people for their particular measure of readjustment. 

In order to understand the Report recently made public, 
it is necessary to recall the terms of reference of the Com- 
mission, set up in accordance with a resolution of the Church 
Assembly of February 5, 1930: 

That whereas, in the words addressed to the Church Assembly on 
July 2, 1928, by Archbishop Davidson, with the concurrence of the whole 


1 Church and State: Report of the Archbishops’ Commission on the Relations between 
Church and State, 1935. Vol. i., Report and Appendices, 2s. 6d.; vol. ii., Evidence of 
Witnesses, 7s. 6d. (Issued by the Press and Publications Board of the Church Assembly.) 
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body of the Diocesan Bishops, ‘ it is 2 fundamental principle that the 
Church, that is, the Bishops, together with the Clergy and Laity, must in 
the last resort, when its mind has been fully ascertained, retain its inalien- 
able right, in loyalty to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to formulate 
its faith in Him and to arrange the expression of that Holy Faith in its 
form of worship ’ : 

It is desirable that a Commission should be appointed to enquire 
into the present relations of Church and State, and particularly how far 
the principle, stated above, is able to receive effective application in 
present circumstances in the Church of England, and what legal and 
constitutional changes, if any, are needed in order to maintain or to 
secure its effective application ; and that the Archbishops be requested 
to appoint a Commission for this purpose. 


One reply to the resolution might of course be that no 
violation of the fundamental principle had been committed, 
and therefore no inquiry into possible legal and other changes 
was needful. It is possible to suspect that this would have 
been the reply of Davidson himself, if he had told the Church 
Assembly in July 1928 of the sentiments which he confided 
to his private diary shortly afterwards in respect of the very 
episode which had evoked his declaration. 


Had I been ten or fifteen years younger, I should have treated the 
defeat of the Prayer Book as an episode in the life of the Church, and in 
my own life :—an important episode no doubt, but not one that called 
for heroic measures or a drastic resignation.” 


It is extremely fortunate that the publication of the Bishop of 
Chichester’s biography of Archbishop Davidson has preceded 
that of the Report of the Church and State Commission, for 
the opinions of the late Primate are of the utmost value in 
criticism of those of the Commission, and his evidence cannot 
be discounted as proceeding from ignorance either of the 
wider currents of Anglicanism or of the administrative 
difficulties of the episcopate. 

It may be pertinent at the outset to refer to the protest 
made by the Bishop of Norwich before the Commission to 
the effect that no member appeared to belong to the number 
of those who objected to the new Prayer Book’ despite the 
fact that the-Commission owed its appointment to the 
rejection of the Prayer Book revision. There seems to be 
weight in this protest ; because at least one member of the 
Commission, the Archbishop of York, had already stated in 

® Bell, Randall Davidson, ii., pp. 1361-2. 
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ptint his persuasion that unless the Parliament were willing 
to grant to the Church of England ‘ such freedom in spiritual 
matters as is enjoyed by the established Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland,’ then ‘ the sooner the Establishment is ended the 
better.” These words, written before the second rejection 
of the Prayer Book in 1928, make it clear that their author 
approached the tasks of the Commission with a fixed resolve 
as to the outcome of its deliberations ; and in such circum- 
stances the request that the Commission should have included 
some persons who had been opposed to those very parts of 
the Prayer Book revision which produced the crisis is reason- 
able. Throughout the proceedings of the Commission 
defenders of the status quo were placed in a position of dis- 
advantage by having the ons probandi placed on their 
shoulders, whereas it should rest upon those of the advocates 
of change. It is much to be regretted, also, that Sir Lewis 
Dibdin was compelled by illness to withdraw from the 
Commission in 1934. His name does not appear amongst the 
signatories to the Report, and his presence might have helped 
to modify its recommendations. 

The recommendations of the Commissioners are prefaced 
by an historical introduction, to which they draw particular 
attention, and which is written with a succinct economy of 
words combined with a felicitous lucidity of phrase. Not- 

withstanding, there are a few points upon which it may be 
wished that fuller details had been added. Thus, in discussing 
the relations between Convocation and Parliament in the 
sixteenth century, it would have been wise to mention that 
it is quite uncertain whether any of the English Prayer Books 
before that of 1662 were ever submitted to the Convocations. 
Further, if the non-jurors are to be hailed as pioneers of the 
spiritual independence of the Church (despite the difficulty 
of reconciling this with their conduct towards James II. both 
before and after 1688), it would have been less partial if the 
name of William Warburton had been also mentioned, since 
critics so widely different as Dr. Figgis and Professor Laski 
have seen in him a precursor of Gierke and Maitland in the 
exposition of the thesis of the essential rights of voluntary 
societies within the State. Wéith its treatment of the Oxford 
Movement, the historical narrative assumes somewhat of a 


3 W. Temple, Christianity and the State, appendix ii., pp. 1967. 
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couleur de rose. Emphasis is rightly placed on the cardinal 
ptinciple of ecclesiastical autonomy proclaimed by the 
Tractatians ; but it is significant that no mention at all is 
made of the fact that this principle was associated with the 
most extreme assertions concerning episcopacy and apos- 
tolical succession, as in the description in Keble’s Assize 
Sermon of Nonconformist churches as ‘houses on which 
Apostolical authority would . . . set a mark as unfit to be 
entered by a faithful servant of Christ,’ and in the insistence 
of Tract I. that episcopacy was so essential that ‘ we must 
necessarily consider none to be rea//y ordained, who have not 
thus been ordained.’ These assertions are not of mere 
academic importance ; for they have introduced an element of 
bitterness into the relations between the Church of England 
and the non-episcopal reformed Churches of this country, 
which has reacted injuriously upon the good estate of the 
Establishment. This was brought out emphatically in the 
evidence of Mr. B. L. Manning: 


To the legal, political, and social superiority which an Established 
Church must have, episcopalianism has added a claim to ecclesiastical 
and spiritual superiority. To those of us in a tradition where church- 
manship is the essence of Christianity, this is, of course, intolerable. In 
Scotland, in Sweden, in some parts of Germany there need not be this 
bitterness added to the difficulty. It is sometimes hard for a Free Church- 
man to be sure whether what he dissents from in England is Establish- 
ment or Episcopacy.* 


Likewise, in dealing with the ceremonial disputes of the 
nineteenth century, the Report observes that the Oxford 
Movement produced ‘ an interest in practices which signified 
the continuity of the Church of England in doctrine and 
ritual with the Church of primitive times, and, though in less 
degree, of the Middle Ages.’® The biographer of the late 


Lord Halifax uses language more direct and accurate in 


stating that the ceremonial revival was led by 


men with more zeal than scholarship. In the absence of authoritative 
guidance each cletgyman was inclined to make his own law. He con- 
sulted contemporary continental use rather than the older traditions of 
the Church of England; and sometimes he fell into extravagances for 
which no warrant, either contemporary or historical, could be found.® 


* Report, vol. ii., p. 88. 5 Ibid., vol. i., p. 26. 
. G, Lockhart, Charles Lindley, Viscount Halifax, pat i., p. 186. 
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These matters have a particular importance, because the 
association of the principle of spiritual independence with 
extreme theories of episcopacy and ceremonial eccentricities 
did much to discredit the doctrine of ecclesiastical autonomy 
and to throw suspicion upon the motives of its champions. 
Furthermore, it was precisely upon these two matters that the 
Oxford Movement disavowed the Caroline High Church 
divines, to whose authority the Tractarians were otherwise 
wont to appeal. 


On the other side of the picture, however, stand the facts 
of secular history which represent the real strength of the 
argument of the Commissioners’ Report. The abolition of 
all religious tests for membership of Parliament evidently 
complicated the difficulties of that body in dealing with 
ecclesiastical issues, and made it an unsuitable assembly for 
the sole deliberation and preparation of measures concerning 
the Church. Furthermore, the disestablishment of the 
Churches of Ireland and Wales suggested the possibility that 
the same treatment might be meted out to the Church of 
England, though it should be added that disestablishment 
seems to have disappeared from the number of contemporary 
political issues. For these and other reasons the passing of 
the Enabling Act of 1919 was altogether to be welcomed ; 
for it conferred wide powers on the Church Assembly in the 
discussion and preparation of measures of an ecclesiastical 
character; and upon such measures the two Houses of 
Parliament have only a right of final rejection, not of amend- 
ment. The Report is concerned to emphasise the fact that 
this Act in no wise curtailed the ultimate sovereignty of 
Parliament in ecclesiastical matters. 


It left the constitutional relations of Church and State substantially 
unaltered. The sole legislative authority after, as before, its passing is 
the King acting by the advice of the two Houses of Parliament. . .. 
Moreover the old power of legislating by parliamentary bill without any 
reference to the Church Assembly remains unimpaired.’ 

It should be observed at once that this right of legislation 
by parliamentary bill without any reference to the Church 
Assembly, though theoretically intact, has not been acted 
upon since 1919. If, for example, after the rejection of the 
Prayer Book in 1928, Parliament had passed a new Act of 


? Report, vol. i., pp. 34-5. 
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Uniformity with a project of Prayer Book revision attached, 
of its own compilation, then the Church of England would 
have complained with justice of a violation of its spiritual 
independence, and could have demanded repeal or dis- 
establishment. Instead, the Parliament has raised no finger 
to prevent even the widespread use under episcopal sanction 
of many parts of the revised Prayer Book. It will be proper 
to complain of parliamentary oppression when these theoretical 
powers are exercised. 

In considering the operation of the Enabling Act it is 
necessary to remember that of sixty-three measures presented 
by the Church Assembly to Parliament fifty-nine have been 
passed into law—a sufficient evidence of the goodwill of the 
temporal legislature towards the ecclesiastical assembly and 
of a genuine desire to help the work of the Church. Two of 
the measures rejected were the Prayer Book revision projects 
of 1927-8, to which it is necessary to give a detailed con- 
sideration. The Commission’s Report allows that these 
failures were due chiefly to the provisions for an alternative 
Order of Holy Communion and for Reservation, '‘ which 
were mainly responsible for the rejection,’ and to ‘ the record 
of some dioceses” which caused distrust of ‘the will or at 
least the power ’ of their bishops to restrain the most extreme 
illegalities.6. Upon both these points the testimony of Arch- 
bishop Davidson is of great importance, and, as given in the 
Bishop of Chichester’s biography, is almost disconcerting in 
its candour. Of the Order for Holy Communion Davidson 
wrote privately : 

On the one hand my own instinct would have been for leaving that 
Office alone, and adhering to what has satisfied English people for more 
than three centuries. And I am certain that such is the view of the over- 
whelming majority of English churchmen throughout the country. The 
average M.P. or county councillor, or local squire, or man of business, 
says emphatically ‘let it alone.’ Ought it to be one’s policy to fall in 
with that wish or give leadership in that direction, and practically refuse 
what the ecclesiastically-minded folk want in the way of change or reform 
or reversion to older usage ? The answer is not easy. These people who 
have given their thoughts to the structure of a service, which to many of 
them means more than anything else on earth, have been working for 
years at trying to bring about the sort of changes which they think would 
make our Office more Catholic without impairing its really English 
character. The majority of churchmen want no change.°® 

* Report, vol. i., pp. $7 and 38. ® Bell, op. cit., ii., p. 1332. 
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Concerning Reservation, he wrote : 


T have to admit that with regard to Reservation, my line of action is 
based upon the conviction that in the present unsettled conditions in 
London and some other places, the only chance of peace is by allowing 
some degree of Reservation-liberty, guarding it scrupulously against 
abuses,!° 
Here, evidently, is no approval of Reservation in principle, 
but only a reluctant acceptance of it as a pis aller; whilst 
the testimony against the alternative Communion Office is 
emphatic. Even stronger terms were used by Canon Peter 
Green in a review of this biography in the Manchester 
Guardian : 

To a man outside the official circle it must often have seemed both 
during the first and the second presentation of the book, that ‘ blindness 
in part had happened to Israel.” The bishops, the two Convocations, and 
the members of the Church Assembly, were so confident that they had 
the nation behind them. Now if the alternative service for Holy Com- 
munion and the proposals for Reservation had been dropped, the nation 
at large would have received the new forms for the other services with 
gratitude. Here and there a man with some slight tincture of literary 
taste would have noticed that some of the new prayers compared poorly 
with the old collects, But that would have been all. May not the 
Archbishop have realised, with his extraordinary flair for public senti- 
ment, that 90 per cent. of the nation was against the book as it stood ? 4 
It may be supposed that Canon Peter Green is at least as 
familiar with lay opinion as any of the presbyteral members 
of the present Commission, and Archbishop Davidson as 
well-informed as any of its episcopal personnel. Two such 
emphatic expressions of opinion may not be swept aside, 
therefore, without note. 

It is the chief and outstanding weakness of the Report of 
the Commission to omit all consideration of such evidence, 
It is not that arguments are advanced against the opinion of 
Davidson; the existence of such a standpoint is simply 
ignored. The Commission apparently closed its ears to voices 
speaking unwelcome things. Yet, according to the testimony 
of Davidson, it would appear that the votes of the House of 
Commons represented lay sentiment more truly than those 
of the House of Laity in the Church Assembly. Certainly, in 
view of his opinion and of the fact that during the parlia- 
mentaty debates the opposition of Anglo-Catholic dissidents 


10 Ibid., p. 1335. 11 The Manchester Guardian, November 11, 1935. 
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was voiced by the late Lord Halifax and Sir Henry Slesser 
(now Lord Justice Slesser) and of Evangelicals by the late 
Lord Brentford (then Sir W. Joynson-Hicks) and Sit Thomas 
Inskip, it is very difficult to maintain the contention that the 
House of Commons acted in defiance of the wishes of a gteat 
majority of the Anglican laity. The Commission, instead of 
facing squarely this standpoint, contents itself with urging 
the abolition of the parliamentary veto on spiritual measures 
upon the ground of the theoretic impropriety of a modern 
Parliament, bound by no religious tests, debating religious 
matters. It may be pertinent to recall to the historians of the 
Commission the persistent tendency of English institutions 
to ignore strict theoretical arguments; so that even Pope 
Gregory VII. allowed William I. and Lanfranc to govern the 
Ecclesia Anglicana in open disregard of papal pronouncements 
against lay control of episcopal appointments and lay investi- 
ture because in practical operation they fulfilled the demands 
of justitia. But the Commission, more Hildebrandine than 
Hildebrand, will have no compromise, and produces a novel 
scheme of its own. 

The Report affirms that ‘the Enabling Act must not be 
regarded as in any degree a final settlement of the relations of 
Church and State’; that the episode of 1927-8 ‘ revealed in 
unmistakable fashion the subordination of the Church to a 
Parliament which might consist largely of non-Christians, 
and does consist largely of persons who ate not members of 
the Church of England’; and that this same episode ‘ made 
it clear that, in the legislative sphere at any rate, the Church 
had not attained to spiritual freedom.’?* Accordingly it 
recommends that all measures ‘touching the doctrinal 
formule or the services or ceremonies of the Church of 
England, or the administration of the Sacraments or sacred 
tites thereof,’ shall be exempt from parliamentary veto. 
Instead, after passing through the prescribed stages in the 
Church Assembly, after approval by resolutions of the two 
ptovincial Convocations, after dual approval by resolutions 
of the diocesan conferences of not less than three-quarters of 
the dioceses of the two English provinces, and after the two 
Archbishops, the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker of the 
House of Commons have certified unanimously that such 


1 Report, vol. i. Pp. 35» 41+ 
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measures ‘ relate substantially to the spiritual concerns of the 
Church of England, and that any civil or secular interests 
affected thereby may be regarded as negligible,’ they shall 
receive the Royal Assent and have the force of an Act of 
Parliament. A doctrinal safeguard is offered in the shape of 
a declaration of the two Primates that each measure is neither 
contrary to nor indicative of any departure from the funda- 
mental doctrines and principles of the Church of England, as 
set forth in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion and the Book 
of Common Prayer.8 

The chief practical difficulty in this proposal is that the 
Prayer Book revision secured handsome majorities in Con- 
vocation, the Church Assembly, and the diocesan conferences, 
and yet, according to the judgment of Davidson, its crucial 
features were opposed to the desires of ‘the overwhelming 
majority of English Churchmen throughout the country.’ 
Presumably this circumstance might be repeated ; and herein 
lies. the grave mistake of the Commission in ignoring in 
their Report the standpoint so forcibly and authoritatively 
stated by the late Primate. The Report, however, does 
admit that twenty years is too brief a period for the general 
body of the laity to become ‘ accustomed to take its part in 
the councils of the Church’; and it may be deduced that 
any constitutional changes should properly await the realisa- 
- tion of this consummation. On the other side, full weight 
must be given to the incongruity of a very mixed multitude, 
such as the modern House of Commons, from an ecclesiastical 
~ standpoint, certainly is, discussing such matters as eucharistic 
theology. But in point of fact the Bishop of Chichester 
observes that it was an Anglican, Sir W. Joynson-Hicks 
(himself a member of the House of Laity in the Church 
Assembly), who, in the Commons’ debate of December 1927, 
‘ did the very thing which the Archbishop had refused to do’ 
in the: Lords—that is, ‘ he turned the occasion into one of 
high doctrinal dispute.” 45 Here, again, the moral is plain: 
that Churchmen should compose their own differences instead 
of throwing such matters open to controversial debate in 
Parliament. It must be reiterated emphatically that until an 
agreed liturgical measure, which is supported in the Houses 
of Parliament by the Anglican laity of all schools of thought, 

1® Report, vol. i., pp. 62-3. 14 Tbid., p. 44. 18 Bell, op. cit., ii., p. 1345. 
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has been there rejected by the voice and vote of other members, 
there is no substance in the allegation that the spiritual 
independence of the Church has been violated. The possi- 
bility of action on the part of Parliament which would con- 
stitute an unequivocal challenge to the Church may be 
gtanted. But proposals for constitutional reform should have 
relation to actual and proved abuse of power, not to hypo- 
thetical contingencies. 

The affirmation of the ideal of spiritual independence 
would receive a sympathetic consideration from Churchmen, 
if advocated upon adequate grounds, designed to operate 
with justice and impartiality to all the schools of thought 
within the Church, and accompanied by a resolution to make 
the Church more truly national and comprehensive. It may 
be affirmed with confidence that the alternative Order of Holy 
Communion and Reservation are an insufficient ground, both 
because they were not wanted by an overwhelming majority 
of the laity and because they are secondary matters in them- 
selves. Throughout the revision of the Prayer Book Arch- 
bishop Davidson lamented the concentration of attention on 
liturgical details, ‘as though they were the things which 
absorbed the Church’s interest, as indeed for the moment 
they do absorb clerical interest to the detriment of wider 
things.’16 His own position was that he did not ‘ very 
greatly long for any of the changes or feel that they were of 
supreme deep-down importance’; and he certainly thought 
the episode of their rejection not one calling ‘for heroic 
measures.’ The same warning of the unimportance of such 
matters is expressed by Dr. Oldham : 


It may well be that the main conflict between Christian faith and the 
secular interpretation of life will have to be waged in the field of public 
education. The Church will have won little in obtaining liberty to 
preach and to conduct its own worship and services, if the whole weight 
of a public system of education is directed towards inculcating in the 
impressionable mind of youth beliefs about the world and man and 
conduct which are incompatible with the Christian understanding of 
life.1? 


The Report, indeed, gives one paragraph to education, 
but with no suggestion of its manifest priority in importance 
to the controverted parts of the 1927 Prayer Book. The 

16 Ibid., p. 1335- 17 J. H. Oldham, Church, Community and State, pp. 17-18. 
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fundamental spiritual malady of the Church, seen in its con- 
centration of energy upon internal issues to the overshadowing 
of its duty towards the nation, is diagnosed with acumen in 
Ronald Knox’s novel Barchester Pilgrimage : 


In Barchester, as elsewhere, English people have not lost their 
religion ; but they no longer feel that they have any right or need to go 
to church. When I asked Mr. Bunce how modern congregations at the 
cathedral compared with those of his youth, he said, ‘ There’s fewer 
goes, and oftener.’ And this then, it seems, is what has happened since 
the war; a rallying of forces within the Church, accompanied by, and 
producing, a kind of moral dis-establishment.!* 


Unfortunately, the Commission’s Report acquiesces in this 
moral disestablishment, and even encourages the idea that 
actual disestablishment would be the better part : 

We should misrepresent the impression made upon our minds if we 
did not make clear our conviction that the case for disestablishment is 
strong. Some of us deliberately consider that disestablishment should 
be preferred to an indefinite continuance of the present relationship 
between Church and State?® 
Such a standpoint involves the abandonment of the national 
vocation of the Chutch, a vocation cherished by such erudite 
historian-bishops as Stubbs and Creighton and accepted as 
the basis of his policy by Davidson. 

The Report, indeed, recognises that much of the suspicion 

. aroused by the advocacy of constitutional change springs 
from uncertainty as to its intended uses. The cry for spiritual 
independence proceeds very largely from one school of 
thought in the Church, the Anglo-Catholic. The question, 
naturally, is asked, To what purpose would spiritual independ- 
ence be turned? Would it be applied to the authorisation, 
for example, of a service for the unction of the sick, a matter 
which has been debated in the Convocations, but which was 
not provided in the 1928 Prayer Book ?. The ‘ suspicions and 
fears of what may underlie the proposals of those who are in 
favour of reform ’ 2° are justified; and the matter is crucial. 

The real question now raised is the maintenance of the Church of 
England, as it has been accepted by the English people, i relation to their 
national life, during three centuries and a half. Nobody feels any interest 
in ceremonies as such or in doctrines as such ; but they feel that a power- 
ful and useful institution must not be turned into something which it 

18 R. A. Knox, Barchester Pilgrimage, pp. 184-5. 
1® Report, vol. i., pp. 48-9. 20 Ibid., p. 64. 
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never has been, and which they do not want. Roman ways are suspected 
because they lead up to the Roman conception of the Church as an 
organisation created and ruled by the clergy, existing independently of 
its members, conferring or withholding salvation according as its rules 
are observed. . . . Priesthood, Sacraments, Confession are all explicable 
by themselves, They can be placed in a system which finds room for 
individual liberty, or in a system which excludes it. But it makes a great 
difference how the system shapes itself. Do not let us make a mistake. 
The question to be decided is, How much of the results of the Oxford 
Movement are to be permanently incorporated into the Anglican system ? 
The answer is, from my point of view: As much as is compatible with 
the maintenance of that system as founded on a view of the Church which 
safeguards liberty.*! 


Creighton’s contention is pertinent and vital. The funda- 
mental objection of the English laity is to the permeation 
of the Church by Roman principles. Archbishop Davidson 
insisted that no attempt to exclude from the Church its Anglo- 
Catholic school could be tolerated; and there can be no 
doubt that the verdict of history will uphold his judgment. 
‘But it is the province of the Church to assimilate those 
results of the Oxford Movement compatible with its tradi- 
tions, not of the Anglo-Catholic school to incorporate the 
Church.’ 

Archdeacon Storr, a member of the Commission, stated 
on behalf of the Anglican Evangelical Group Movement that 
they ‘supported the Book of 1928 solely and only because 
they trusted the bishops to restore order on the basis of it,’ 
adding that ‘there is growing anxiety lest we have been 
deceived and that is growing in the Church very largely.’ 2 
It is a fortunate circumstance, therefore, that certain recom- 
mendations of the Commission’s Report will afford: an oppor- 
tunity for testing the desire of the episcopate effectively to 
pursue the ends of discipline and impartiality. It is of the 
utmost importance that the personnel of the Conference to 
consider the Holy Communion Office and Reservation, which 
the Report desires to be summoned, should be really repre- 
sentative, that the several schools of thought within the 
Church should-themselves select the personnel of their own 
delegation within the number allowed to them, and that laity 
as well as clergy should be included. Since the whole possi- 
bility of further action admittedly depends upon the issue of 


21 Life of Mandell Creighton, ii., p. 378. 22 Report, vol. ii., p. 154. 
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such a conference, it is greatly to be hoped that the funda- 
mental question posed by Creighton will be fairly faced. 
Other recommendations of the Report would help con- 
siderably to produce an atmosphere of confidence in the 
episcopate ; and it is much to be wished that the proposals 
for a reconstitution of the Final Court of Appeal in Eccle- 
siastical Causes and for the constitution of new pastoral 
tribunals might be acted upon forthwith. Furthermore, a 
beginning might be made without delay in respect of two 
important proposals of the Commission—namely, the 
adoption by the Convocations of a synodical declaration 
interpretative of the present Declaration of Assent, and the 
conferment upon the episcopate of increased powers to refuse 
institution to a presentee to a benefice ‘ who has not previously 
satisfied the bishop of the diocese of his willingness to obey 
the law as to the conduct of Divine Service and as to the 
ornaments and fittings of churches, and to submit to directions 
given by the bishop.’ ** In the case of those dioceses the 
disorderly condition of which contributed, in the Com- 
missioners’ judgment, very considerably to the rejection of 
the Prayer Book revision of 1927-8, advantage should be 
taken of proximate appointments to these sees to ensure an 
episcopal administration which will remove the reproach. 
In this connexion a warm welcome should be accorded to the 


-tecommendation for the appointment of a Commission to 


investigate the complex and controverted problem of canon 
law in the Church of England. 

There remains the final criterion of the advocacy of 
spiritual independence, its relation to the national character 
and vocation of the Church. The Commission professes its 
cordial admiration of the relationship between Church and 
State in Scotland, and its regret that the adoption of an 
identical scheme is not possible in England. Such a con- 
summation might not be impossible if the Church of England 
were able to approximate to the conditions upon which the 
Church of Scotland based its claim. The maintenance of the 
Establishment in England depends in the last resort upon the 
confidence of the nation in the Church as representing a 
version of Christianity acceptable to the majority of the 
people. The approach towards spiritual independence there- 


3 Report, vol. i., p. 89. 
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fore must be attended by measures directed towards the 
affirmation and fuller realisation of the national character of 
the Church of England. The Commission is emphatic upon 
the need of wide agreement within the Church before any 
appeal for constitutional changes is made. Its commendation 
of its proposals depends upon the Church being ‘ substantially 
united in accepting them as a whole’; and it deprecates any 
attempts to carry them, in whole or in part, ‘ after hot con- 
troversy, in the face of a large minority,’ % or to ‘ try to get 
an Act of this kind passed by Parliament, overriding the 
earnest protests of a sincere and substantial minority of the 
Church.’ * The intention is laudable ; and it is much to be 
desired that the concluding appeal for an eirenical temper 
may be rewarded. But the spirit of conciliation must be 
shown on all sides. The recommendations of the Com- 
mission are almost wholly designed to meet the demands of 
the Anglo-Catholic school. If Evangelical and Modernist 
Churchmen are to be urged for the sake of peace and unity 
within the Church to accept both an alternative Order of 
Holy Communion and Reservation (to both of which many of 
their number have very strong objections), and also the 
abolition of the parliamentary veto (despite their persuasion 
that the rejection of the 1927-8 Prayer Books in no wise 
violated the spiritual independence of the Church), then they 
have the right to ask that assurances shall be given for the 
maintenance of the national and Reformed character of the 
Church of England. The most urgent necessity of the present 
moment is the reaffirmation by the episcopate of the ideal 
proclaimed by Archbishop Sancroft of ‘ an universal blessed 
union of all reformed Churches, both at home and abroad, 
against our common enemies,’ ** together with appropriate 
steps to place the Church of England at the head of such a 
movement. 

Towards this end the Commission leaves standing one 
landmark of the historic English tradition of the relationship 
of Church and State—namely, the method of episcopal 
appointment. - In view of the evidence recently published in 
the Bishop of Chichester’s biography of Randall Davidson on 
this matter, there is no difficulty in maintaining the wisdom 


™* Report, vol. i., p. 96 % Ibid., p. 64. 
as Conteris, Semmatanatiniidls Retatial Chabal eatin | ii., p. 376. 
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of this decision.2”_ The Report proposes only the removal of 
the penalty of pramunire attaching at present to a cathedral 
chapter refusing to elect the Royal nominee and to the Arch- 
bishop refusing to consecrate the bishop-elect. The freedom 
of choice of the Prime Minister in recommending to the 
Crown is left unimpaired. 

In conclusion, it may be contended that the Commission 
has failed to establish ‘ the intolerable nature of the abuse,’ 
since it has not attempted an answer to the judgment of 
Archbishop Davidson that the alternative Order of Holy 
Communion and the provisions for Reservation in the 
1927-8 Prayer Books were not desired by ‘ the overwhelming 
majority of English Churchmen throughout the country.’ 
Accordingly, the rejection by the House of Commons of the 
revision projects did not constitute a violation of the spiritual 
independence of the Church, and does not call ‘ for heroic 
measures’ such as the abolition of the parliamentary veto. 
Separated from this episode, the case for spiritual independ- 
ence may be examined more impartially. Several of the 
recommendations of the Commission, such as that of a 
Round Table Conference of a really representative character 
between the several schools within the Church and the 
proposals for judicial reform, may be welcomed as con- 
tributing towards a restoration of confidence in the episcopate 
and the inferior clergy. But the grant of spiritual independence 
in England, as in Scotland, is dependent upon evidence of a 
real desire and intent on the part of the petitioning Church to 
reaffirm its character as the national and Reformed Church of 
the kingdom. It is upon this point that the Commission 
speaks with an uncertain and confused voice. The Report 
says little of the duty of the Church towards the nation, or of 
its responsibility to the nation for the fulfilment of its vocation 
as the national organ in religious matters. Churchmen may 
be justly grateful to the Commission for compelling the study 
of this fundamental question of the conflicting ideals before 
the Church, national or sectarian. Shall the Church of 
England become the Ecclesia Anglorum, ot, as the city of Zoar, 
‘a very little city’? 

N. SYKEs. 
*7 Bell, Randall Davidson, ii., chap. xxviii. 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE 
By Sir Frepericx Keestz, C.B.E., F.R.S. 


Even now the devastation is begun 
And half the business of destruction done. 


Kwapsack on back, Jenifer and I had been hiking over the 
Welsh hills for a week or more. Plynlymon to-day. It had 
to be, for Jenifer had set her mind on finding out what the 
emerald-green patches high up on the mountain side could 
be. We had seen them from afar. It was a long climb, and 
I was beginning to think that we never should get there, when 
Jenifer suddenly stopped and cried out : 

‘Look! They’re grass, lovely dark-green valley grass ’ ; 
and sure enough, that’s what the patches were. 

‘ However did grass like that get here ?’ she asked. ‘ An 
oasis of green in a desert of grey!” 

It was early autumn. Sheep were grazing on the green 
pasture. The old shepherd tending them, hearing her voice, 
looked round, smiled a welcome to Jenifer, and, touching his 
hat, made answer : 

‘It’s our wizatd who’s done it, marm.’ 

‘ Who ?’ demanded Jenifer. 

* The Welsh wizard,’ I said. ‘ Who else could it be ?’ 

* How silly of me not to have guessed !’ Jenifer exclaimed. 
* Of course, I knew he had gone in for agriculture and was 
selling up his poultry farm.’ 

‘I’m not surprised at that,’ I remarked. ‘Not even a 
wizatd could make poultry pay these days.’ 

* Excuse me,’ said the shepherd, ‘ it’s not that one. This 
"ere grass is real grass. There’s no conjuring about it.’ 

* But,’ cried Jenifer, ‘that’s just what it is. Conjuring— 
to make the mountains clap their hands with the gladness of 
green pastures.’ 

‘ Tell me, shepherd, who is the wizard ?” 
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‘One 0’ they college professors,’ he replied. The sound 
of the shepherd’s voice had the soft accent of the Berkshire 
Downs with the lilt of the Welsh hills in it. 

Jenifer said ‘Oh!’, paused, thtew a sidelong glance at 
me, and added: ‘ Like my husband.’ 

The shepherd gave a look in my direction—a doubtful 
look. It seemed very necessary to create a diversion. 

I went down on my knees to look more closely at the 
green pasture, and with, for me, well-feigned surprise called 
out : 

‘Look, Jenifer! Look! it’s full of wild white clover. 
That’s why it’s such a dark green.’ 

‘ Ah!’ said the shepherd, wagging his head. ‘ Professor, 
he would have it be so. Of the name o’ Stapledon. I told 
’em,’ he continued, ‘ when they tanks came ’—tractors with 
caterpillar wheels were crawling across the hillside—‘I told 
’em “clover can’t grow on they thick old mats o’ molly 

grass.” Professor, he did laugh. ‘*’T will, shepherd,” he said, 
** if the mats be well shaken first.” And that’s what they 
brought these here war engines for.’ 

‘ Of course,’ I intervened, ‘ he’s quite right, when you 
come to think of it... .’ 

The shepherd went on unheeding as though talking to 
himself : 

_ . ©Happen Professor was right. For why? When they 
tanks got their claws into the old mat, clover just grew like 
magic. You must understand marm ’twas abiding there all 
the while : suffocated it was. We give ’un air to breathe and 
light to see ’un’s way by, and of course t’ clover growed. 
And now, darn me! if I can keep they sheep of mine off it. 
If I didn’t watch ’em they’d eat till they got all blowed up 
and busted.’ 

‘I think it’s a fairy tale,’ said Jenifer: ‘the tale of the 
Magic Carpet. Tell me more, shepherd.’ 

‘Oh!’ I said, a little impatiently, ‘ I can tell you, or if you 
like you can read about it for yourself. It’s all in The Land 

Now and To-morrow, Stapledon’s book. It’s just out. Every- 
body ought to read it.’ 

‘The land of to-morrow!’ Jenifer repeated musingly, 
with her eyes fixed on the grass. ‘It’s to-morrow now. It 
must be, because miracles don’t happen to-day.” 


Vor. CXIX—No. 709 o* 
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‘ Well, marm,’ conceded the shepherd, ‘ ’tis rightly speak- 
ing a mitacle : one o’ they loaves and fishes sort.’ 

‘Just so, shepherd,’ I said, and, turning to Jenifer, 
remarked reprovingly : ‘No, dear, not to-morrow! It isn’t 
to-morrow yet, and most likely never will be. 

‘ The world lives only in to-day: the self-same day in 
which our fathers lived and in which our sons shall surely die. 
The world has grown practical. Therefore it must be so. 
Only the unpractical live in to-morrow: prophets and poets 
and pioneers. They have to. They'd die of neglect if they 
lived to-day. Who would be a prophet—if he could be a 
profiteer! And who has ever heard of a pioneer who wasn’t 
prematute P’ 

I stopped, looked up, and saw that neither Jenifer nor the 
shepherd was listening. He was helping her to find four- 
leaved clover. ‘ Just for luck,’ she said. 

‘ What is it, dear?’ Jenifer asked soothingly. ‘I’m 
listening,’ and . . . resumed her search. 

‘ Mark my words,’ I said impressively, ‘that professor 
of yours who’s done this wonderful thing ’ll never get the 
money to put his pioneering into practice. It can’t be spared. 
The money is wanted for armaments. Why, I shouldn’t 
wonder if the Air Force came and took these green swards for 
aerodromes! They’re unsuitable enough.’ 

‘ What a shame ! ’ exclaimed Jenifer as she pinned a bunch 
of fout-leaved clover in my coat. ‘There!’ she exclaimed, 
putting the lapel straight. ‘Go on.’ 

‘ Not a shame at all, my dear,’ I continued. ‘ Safety first. 
You have been warned. Soothe me with slogans ; I am sick 
of truth. Beside, in all earnestness, Jenifer, I ask you, what 
on earth is the good of making land more fertile when there’s 
no money to be made out of it ?’ 

This, however, was too much for Jenifer, who evidently 
had been listening more closely than I could have guessed. 

‘TPve no patience with you,’ she cried. ‘ Haven’t I heard 
you say yourself the land is the life of the people ?’ 

* Often, my dear,’ I answered cheerfully. ‘ The last time 
was in a lecture.’ 

* Oh, lecturing !’ she exclaimed. 

© Yes, in a lecture,’ I insisted. ‘ You remember! What 
fun it was! The man who proposed the vote of thanks made 
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the audience roar with laughter by declaring that he knew 
nothing about agriculture. Let me see. Didn’t they elect 
him to the House of Commons in tribute of his truthfulness?’ 

‘Do be serious,’ Jenifer begged. 

* Never more so,’ I protested. 

*You’re not,’ she answered. ‘I know you better than 
you know yourself, my dear.’ 

The prerogative of wives, I reflected, though I kept the 
reflection to myself. ‘ How lucky it is,’ I mused, ‘ that con- 
science does make cowards of us all !’ 

Jenifer had begun again. I heard her say : 

‘You were serious enough when you told me of the 
wonderful vision you had.’ 

“Vision ?’ I murmured, questioningly. 

“Yes,’ she replied. ‘ Jacob’s ladder and the ascending 
and descending angels. “ Behold,” you cried, “the earthly 
and the heavenly hosts of life. They arise from the bosom of 
the earth. They move unseen through the green pastures, and 
through the yellow corn—giving them life and bringing that 
life to all animal and human kind. They ascend, gather 
strength from heaven and descend bearing the blessings of 
fertility to the earth.” ’ 

I was listening intently now. Jenifer went on speaking : 

* “ Life ” | you said, “is not an infinitude of separate and 
successive little lonely living souls. It is one mighty stream 
proceeding from earth to heaven and from heaven again to 
eatth: flowing through all things incessantly, and because 
incessant making all things live, and keeping all alive. 

‘ “ Death is but a diversion : a diversion of the waters of 
life.” You declared, “We drink no longer freely of its waters : 
the living waters that spring up fresh out of the earth. We 
try vainly to raise life from the dead : to make mind and body 
and spirit grow by feeding them on things with no life in 
them. That’s why, instead of becoming ever more full of 
life, we can but just hang on, generation after generation, to 
the little life we have. Like petty rensiers living on their petty 
capital.” ’ 

I felt uneasy. My long sojourn in the University of 
Bletchworth had taught me well enough that enthusiasm is 
bad form. Yet in spite of that—to my shame I say it—I found 
myself carried away by her enthusiasm. 
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‘It’s true,’ I exclaimed, ‘ every word of it. That’s what 
life is. By life begot and by it alone sustained. “ All are but 
parts of one stupendous whole ”—poetry has always been, 
and always will be, centuries in advance of science. David 
will ever triumph over Goliath. Civilisations have perished 
because they knew not this secret, and our civilisation, ignor- 
ing it, will likewise perish. Already the fertility of the earth 
declines, and with it is declining the fertility of the people. It 
is the writing on the wall.’ 

‘Well,’ Jenifer cut in, ‘ what are you going to do about it ?” 

‘Me?’ I asked. 

“Yes, you!’ she cried. ‘Why don’t you tell people ? 
Take the lead.’ 

‘No, dear,’ I replied. ‘ Science is too learned ever to 
lead. Yet,’ I said sadly, ‘ it is true that we know enough to 
transform our land into an earthly paradise. See! Plynlymon 
throws off the blight of barrenness, responsive to the charm 
of the Stapledon chant: “ Lift up your heads, oh! ye hills.” 
Bat 2.2 

‘Oh, bother buts,’ Jenifer ejaculated. ‘Go! Tell this 
simple, saving secret—the oneness of life.’ 

I answered patiently : ‘Don’t you understand, my dear. 
Missionaries are only for export, like beads from Birmingham, 
and surely you know that an earthly paradise is uneconomic. 
Only poverty pays—other people’s poverty. Thus only may 
a nation be prosperous: with saving and starving hand in 
hand.’ 

The shepherd had folded his sheep. The evening star was 
shining above Plynlymon. 

.‘ Good-night, Shephered !’ said Jenifer. 

‘Good-night, and God bless you!’ the shepherd 
answered. 

We turned and went pensively down from the mountain. 

Several days later our tired feet were trailing a mournful 
way along some blackened valleys. 

*‘ Where are we ?’ asked Jenifer despondingly. 

‘In the Yonder Valley, I think’—I said so, though I 
wasn’t sure : wasn’t even sure that we were in Wales, and, in 
the light of what happened afterwards, am now quite sure that 
we were not ; though in what country we were I cannot guess, 
nor imagine how we got there. 
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We came to a village. 

Sad-eyed women with drawn faces were carrying water 
from the well. Gaunt men stood listless in the street. Their 
lips scarcely moved as they muttered ‘Good evening’ in 
answer to Jenifer’s salutation. Hope was dead within them. 

* Must it be like this ?’ she whispered with a catch of her 
breath. She must have been thinking with horror of the 
wreckage of a derelict industrialism which had strewn our 
path for many a weary mile. 

* Like this! Good God! No!’ I cried. ‘ Anyone with 
a ha’porth of sense would have set about clearing up all this 
ghastly mess long ago.’ 

‘ Could they do it ?’ Jenifer asked. 

‘ They could,’ I answered. 

* Why don’t they, then ?” she asked. 

“ Because,’ I replied, ‘ it would not be economic.’ 

“I don’t understand,’ said Jenifer plaintively. 

‘ Nor does anyone else,’ I told her. 

‘ What does it mean, “‘ economic ”’,” she questioned. 

‘Tm not quite sure, but I think it means that a smiling 
countryside, with happy housewives and sturdy men and 
laughing, bright-eyed children—important, of course, as they 
all are—are less important than balancing the Budget. 
Because if you do that, there can’t be any want or misery 
at all.’ 

‘It doesn’t sound quite right,’ said Jenifer, looking about 
her. 

‘ Give it time,’ I answered. 

‘ Look !’ exclaimed Jenifer. I looked. She was pointing 
to the notice-board on the Methodist church. It read : 

NEXT SUNDAY. 
SERMON 
The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want. 

‘ There, there, dear!’ I said, to comfort her. ‘ It will be 
all right next Sunday. It says so.’ 

She put her hand on my arm, and whispered : ‘ Take me 
away. Take me away!’ 

‘Can we find a room for the night ?’ I asked of one of 
the group of men gathered about an orator on an egg-box— 
foreign eggs they were, by the inscription. 
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He turned away from listening to the Communist curses 
the orator was uttering—low fellow. 

* Over there,’ the man said, nodding toward the village 
inn. We got rooms there. 

Yes, we could have supper. We supped on a freshly- 
opened tin of lobster from Newfoundland, a couple of ‘new- 
laid’ eggs from China, a freshly-opened tin of apricots from 
California, with a loaf of bread deadly in its whiteness, finish- 
ing up with something which seemed like synthetic cheese. 
It felt like home. 

‘ What is the name of this place ?’ asked Jenifer. 

‘We call it the Deserted Village,’ the landlady answered, 
as she lit the candle to light us to bed. We said ‘ Good- 
night ’ and went upstairs. 

‘Call me if you want anything,’ I said to Jenifer. 

‘I shall not want,’ she answered. 

I got into bed, but could not sleep. I took down a 
tattered volume from a bookself—The Collected Poems of 
Oliver Goldsmith. The book opened at ‘ The Deserted Village.’ 


I read : 
No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread 


For all the bloomy flush of life is fled. 


I read on: . 
Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
The rich man’s joy increase, the poor’s decay. 


The book fell from my hand. I felt drowsy—anyone would 
after reading stuff like that: poor little Oliver Goldsmith ! 
Irish, of course . . . always grousing. 

My last waking thoughts were vety incoherent. They 
ran : 
* After all, there can’t be much wrong with Merrie Eng- 
land now that exports balance imports. Poor Stapledon and 
your Land Now and To-mortow. That morrow shalt thou 
never see.’ 

‘ What’s the fertility of the earth, and what’s a smiling 
countryside, to dividends ? These be your gods, Oh Israel ! 
Fat ones. Better, far better for a nation to be solvent than 
to be sound... .’ 

Troubled dreams—no doubt it was the lobster stirring 
within me. 
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I saw the Pied Piper. 

‘Who are you ?’ I asked. 

* Of the name of Stapledon !’ the old shepherd with him 
said. 
The Pied Piper began to pipe and climb the mountain. 
The music echoed through the valley. Wonderful it was to 
hear; and still more wonderful to see where he passed the 
little tufts of young green grass, rye grass and slender fescue, 
and creeping bent and golden buttercups as well, begin to 
follow him: a band of happy children. 

When he paused they stopped, and whete he stood the 
grass took on a brighter and more verdant hue. 

Higher the piper climbed, and still the children followed, 
till there was a grassy path like a deep-green ribbon stretching 
from the valley to near the mountain top. 

The piper ceased his piping. The children gathered round 
him, clamouring to enter the mountain side where he had told 
them ‘ Everything is strange and new.’ 

The Piper laid down his pipe to fumble in his pockets. 
He turned them inside out : they were quite empty. There 
wasn’t a copper to pay the price of admission. 

The door in the mountain side shut fast. 

Yet, in after years, there was always to be seen the narrow, 
gtass-green track that followed the Piper’s feet up nearly to 
- the mountain top: verdant, resurgent every spring; like a 
string of close-set emeralds on the withered breast of the old 
mountain. 

We woke to find the village deserted. Our landlady told 
us that everyone had been carried away by the Communist’s 
voice. Rain during the night had washed out part of the text 
on the notice-board. 

Only ‘ The Lord is my Shepherd ’ remained. 

We stood and stared at it. Jenifer put her hand gently in 
mine, whispered : 

‘ We must always remember that, dear’; and sadly, with 
bowed heads, we went on our way. 


FREDERICK KEEBLE. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
By Str Arnotp Witson, M.P. 


On January 26 I left London once more for Rome. The ship 
was as empty of passengers as the boat train. The young 
steward on duty in the saloon told me something of his life- 
history. Champion boxer of a home county, he was nigh 
killed when matched at Liverpool against harder stuff from 
the North of England—young men who could be knocked 
out by nothing short of a pole-axe. He had been obliged to 
give up boxing. Passengers did not like to be served by a 
man with a black eye and a thick ear, however honourable 
such scars ; but he stuck to his physical training, and it made 
a great difference to his life. A steward on a Channel steamer 
lived three lives, of about equal length—one on board, the 
second in the town where he made his home, and the third on 
the opposite side of the Channel, where he had to find his 
own amusements. He talked some French and had a friend 
in both the French ports he visited, but he preferred Germans 
to other foreigners. He admired their practical devotion to 
athletics—not mere lip-service or in the passive rél of 
spectator; he was surprised that they so seldom sought to 
bet on races or sporting events. The younger generation he 
had seen and talked with on board were proud of their 
physical fitness. They walked better, particularly the girls, 
and carried themselves better. His father had served in the 
Navy and, like him, favoured compulsory military service for 
everyone for one year, with a year on public works for 
‘conchies’ and unfits. He would have joined the Navy 
himself but for the very long period of service required. The 
Army in this respect was even worse. They would enlist a 
band-boy at fifteen and make him sign for twelve years 
starting from his eighteenth birthday, and it cost at least £30 
or £40 to buy a boy out. 
* * * * * 
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Between Dunkirk and Paris I shared a compartment with 
a young Englishman who represented a British firm in Paris. 
We soon fell to talking about his ‘shop.’ At fifteen and a 
half years of age he left a small ‘ private’ school in the Mid- 
lands to work in an office in France for two years, for his 
father did not believe in too much book-learning. He got on 
so well that the firm took him on and managed to keep him 
for two years, till his presence was discovered by the French 
Ministry of Labour. ‘I expect our Ministry of Labour 
turned a French boy out of London the same month for the 
same reason,” he added ; ‘ that’s how we encourage trade and 
good relations ! ” 

He soon found himself in a new post which he secured 
without paternal aid, and in his twentieth year, with five years’ 
experience in France, was earning good money. He was only 
an agent now ; but his firm would soon open a branch and 
he would be manager—perhaps next year—and then he would 
marty the girl he had left behind him. He got on with the 
French ; he mixed as much as he could with them. Starting 
with an elementary knowledge of French grammar, he had 
learned the language thoroughly. After grammar, slang was 
most important—much more so than in England. There 
were scores of young Englishmen of his age in Paris houses : 
many had old school ties and some had degrees, but few had 
a kick in them. They expected to be kept by the firm that 
employed them. He didn’t. He was out to get business and 
to keep the firm. He knew and respected his boss. He 
travelled third class, lived in a cheap hotel, and saved a third 
of his pay. If the French went off gold it would be a struggle 
to keep an import business going. He was helping to pile up 
a reserve by keeping costs down. 

As we reached Paris I observed that it was unlikely to be 
easier to get something to eat or drink than it would be at 
Victoria. He knew where to go: we waited for a minute 
outside a shop 100 yards distant from the station. Soon after 
six the lights went on, the door opened, and my companion 
was made welcome. Taking some ham and eggs and a pat of 
butter from the meat-safe, he slipped into the private kitchen 
of the household, lit the gas-range, and ten minutes later 
emerged with a dish that would do credit to a chef. ‘ How 
long have you known this place?’ said I. ‘Only a month, 
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but it is easy to be friends with people here if you don’t 
expect too much.’ He talked to the genial proprietor so 
. tapidly, and so allusively, that I could scarcely follow him. 
He was clearly at home in Paris. I wondered whether he 
would have been so adaptable in social life or so successful in 
business had he followed the orthodox routine of the schools 
and universities, interspersed by joy rides to the Continent, 
winter sports or canoeing on the Rhine. He was certainly 
living a full life, and he did not neglect books ; he read much 
in French and English—fiction and ‘ classics’ respectively. 
The meal ended, he put me into the omnibus for the Gare de 
Lyon, presenting me with a ticket from his book of vouchers 
as he had noticed that I had no small change. We exchanged 
cards and went our ways—he to sleep for a few hours, I to 
take the express to Rome. 


* * * * * 


Thanks to the good offices of the manager of the restaurant- 
car, I secured an introduction to an officer of the French 
General Staff who was travelling, in uniform, between Paris 

‘and Bourg. Our talk turned on the military value of Russia. 
The Soviet, of course, had universal compulsory military 
service. Half a million were under arms—for five years 
nominally, but actually for three or four years; another 
million were territorials, serving for three months in the first 
year and annually for a month thereafter. Liability to service 
continued to the age of forty, and a Red army of ten millions 
could be mobilised, complete with artillery, machine-guns, 
and all subsidiary service. 

The Ossoaviakhim—a propaganda body which existed 
to foster public interest in aviation and chemical warfare— 
was doing good work. They had 3500 aeroplanes—according 
to some authorities, 5000 to 6000 ; but most of them were out 
of date, and the ground staff were not competent. They 
might execute a few successful surprise raids, but they were 
no match for German chasers, and war could not be con- 
ducted by air only. He believed the military strength of the 
Soviet to be a dangerous myth, encouraged by the Germans, 
who did not believe it, and relied on too much by French 
politicians. No real help would be expected from that 
quarter in the event of war. France needed England, but also 
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Italy. The real problem of Europe was Germany: it was 
futile to rely on a network of pacts ; our preoccupation with 
Ethiopia was disastrous. We had nagged at Germany long 


enough ; it was time to negotiate, sword in hand. 









* 





* * 


At Bardonecchia, the first station on the Italian side of the 
Mont Cenis tunnel, in deep snow, a score of young Italian 
officers, in snow-boots and laden with skis, entered the train 
on their way to Turin. Of the three who shared the compatt- 
ment two spoke French. I introduced myself, not without 
some hesitation, as a retired English army officer. They were 
most courteous, and very willing to talk. One of them was 
in the air service: he was well-informed, from an Italian 
official hand-book, of the ré/e assumed by the British Air Force 
in Trans-Jordan, Iraq, and on the Indian frontier. To rely 
as we did on bombing tribes from the air, in order to keep 
order on behalf of Arab Governments in the first-named 
places, was dangerous; but how magnificently we had 
succeeded! We had wiped out herds of camels, destroyed 
flocks of sheep and cattle. It was a wonderful story—‘ ws 
récit lyrique.” We had saved thousands of lives—the lives of 
our brave infantry and cavalry—by thus using the air arm: . 
we had driven the tribes in winter from their villages and 
- forced them to live in caves, destroying their homes and 
supplies, and thus their morale. We had brought them to 
subjection with such effect that Trans-Jordan and Iraq had 
enjoyed for six years freedom from Arab or Kurdish raids ; 
and on the Indian frontier we had been almost equally 
successful. Did we use mostly large or small bombs? Did 
we use machine-guns in collaboration with the bombing 
*planes or only the latter? We always warned people that 
we would bomb their villages ; that was wise, for we wanted 
to break their spirit rather than their bodies. Did we use gas, 
and, if so, was it any good? They were not using it in 
Ethiopia. He doubted its value in hot countries. He was an 
enthusiastic and ingenuous youth—just like his British 
vis-a-vis. 

The other officer, who had a brother in Eritrea, probably 
by now in Ethiopia, was rejoicing over Graziani’s great 
victory, made the more welcome because it was announced 


* * 
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within a day or so of the solemn declaration in English news- 
' papers that the Italians could do no more this season, and of 
the issue of a cartoon by Punch showing ‘ I/ Duce’ swathed in 
barbed wire. We in England had resented the Hoare—Laval 
proposals because on the map they anticipated the course of 
events by afew months. He did not regret sanctions. Their 
imposition in October had rallied the clericals and the intel- 
lectuals : it had at last united the nation as perhaps nothing 
else could have done. The masses were behind the Duce 
and were ready to make any sacrifice. They were not a 
politically minded people, and their distrust of politicians and 
parliaments was the fruit of experience. But they were being 
led—not dictated to—of their own free will. It was harder 
to suffer privations than to die gloriously, but Italians would 
do both, for their cause was just. The right to live came first : 
the right to expand was a necessary corollary. He was sure 
that there was room in Ethiopia for Italian colonists without 
displacing a single native. The Negus and the chiefs had 
no more title to rule the non-Amharic regions in dispute 
than they had. Fifty years or so ago these had been conquered 
by Menelik, and the population had been almost wiped out 
since then by slave-raiding and misrule.1 Italy had a mission 
to fulfil in Ethiopia not less sacred than Britain in the Sudan, 
and she would not flinch, as Gladstone did, from the conse- 
quences. But for Italian action the League would have 
complacently dismissed Ethiopian miseries: had they ever 
intervened in the internal affairs of any member State? No. 
They had just proposed to abolish the Nansen Bureau, and to 
wash their hands of White Russian, Armenian, Jewish, and all 
other victims of human cruelty. As for the Negus, he had 
less power than a constitutional monarch in Europe; and 
what did that amount to? Nothing. A monarch, however 
well-meaning, had no more authority than his supporters 
cared to give him, and those, in Ethiopia, were slave-owners 
and traders to the last man. 
We reached Turin before he came to the end of what he 


1 ‘Reports of British officials long resident tell pitiful tales of the devastation 
caused by slave-raiding in Ethiopia and neighbouring countries. Mr. Hodson tells of 
the reduction in his own lifetime of a population of a district from 250,000 to 10,000 
by slave-raiding and its consequences.’ (The Round Table, January 1936, p. 16.) 
See also Exhiopian Realities, by Major Polson Newman. (Geo. Allen and Unwin, 
1936, 35. 6d.) 
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had to say, and he insisted on discovering, in the train, a 
friend to continue to indoctrinate me with the Italian view. 
The conversation ended in the small hours of the morning. 

The Italian newspapers, of which I purchased a large 
selection at Turin, together with English, French, German, 
Swiss and Austrian journals, had much the same news as 
the English papers, though the emphasis was different. 
They left their readers in no doubt as to the attitude of the 
foreign Press. 

Everyone in Italy who owns a wireless set can listen in 
to half a dozen capitals every evening. There is no censor- 
ship on book packets or on newspapers sent by post. Extracts 
from British newspapers filled much space in the Italian 
dailies, and if more attention was devoted to the views of 
Bernard Shaw than to the song of the Norman Angels, 
that is a weakness shared by the Press of every country when 
selecting passages from foreign newspapers for reproduction. 


* * * * * 


The tempo of life in. Rome seemed to have changed little 
since my visit in September. The cost of the people’s food 
has risen scarcely at all, though the cost of certain raw 
materials has risen and will continue to rise, and no permits 
are being given for new buildings. There are fewer cars to 

‘be seen. Train services, except on electrified lines, have been 
cut down to save coal, and every train I travelled in was over- 
crowded except in the wagons-lit. Yet both officers and men 
in uniform more than once refused to let me stand and offered 
me their seats. Great efforts are being made to develop 
indigenous sources of essential commodities. Coal, iron and 
nickel mines are being reopened and substitute materials being 
developed. Nowhere did I encounter black looks: every- 
where I was received with a courteous reserve. ‘ Anger,’ 
said one Italian to me, ‘ is a sign of weakness ; we are strong. 
Our Press is less given to insults and gibes against England 
than is yours against Italy. Your editors do not understand 
that the new Italy is different from the old. The Duce has 
united us: he has ceased to be a dictator only; he is our 
leader, and we shall not fail him. Sanctions have enabled us 
to realise national unity, from our Royal Family—never 
nearer our hearts than to-day—down to the poorest. We 
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have poverty, but it does not degrade; we make sacrifices, 
but they are fairly distributed: not poverty, but a desire to 
serve, animates those who go to fight our battles.’ 

I met, during my stay in Rome and Florence, Ministers 

and soldiers, Foreign Office officials and Italian men of 
business, and several members of the British colony of either 
sex. I found almost everywhere, even in public conversation 
in the presence of strangers, a surprising freedom in the 
expression of opinions at variance with those officially 
accepted. I am assured by those who know Italy well that 
free discussion is a luxury still widely enjoyed. 
There is a general feeling that Italy has not done herself 
justice in the diplomatic sphere. Had she formally indicted 
Ethiopia before the League for the successive acts of aggres- 
sion repeatedly committed since 1930, had she exposed the 
misrule and misery inflicted upon the conquered provinces 
by the Government of the Negus, she might have secured 
many, if not all, of her objectives. Italy might have insisted 
upon these evils being remedied under penalty of expulsion 
from the League. The official reports of happenings on the 
frontiers between Ethiopia and British spheres in Kenya and 
the Sudan, as summarised for presentation to Parliament, 
make painful reading ; and they are amply confirmed else- 
where: there is no reason whatever to believe that conditions 
have been or can be improved without European control. 
English men and women recently returned from Eritrea 
told me that the Italian troops are everywhere welcomed and 
nowhere opposed by the local inhabitants, to whom this is a 
‘ war of liberation.’ The troops of the Negus are Amharas, 
the local tribes their slaves. 

The assumption of Great Britain that Signor Mussolini 
was bluffing is regarded as a tragedy. Stalin, President of the 
Communist International, Hitler, Fihrer of Germany (within 
and without the territorial confines of the Reich), and Musso- 
lini, who brought new life to Italy in her darkest days, have 
this in common. They do not bluff: they mean what they 
say, though, like other men, they change their outlook with 
changing circumstances. They each embody national ideals ; 
they are accepted in their respective countries by all but a 
negligible minority, and followed with blind and unswerving 
loyalty by a vast majority. The attempts made by British 
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Ministers in Parliament, and by our Press, to distinguish 
between the Italian people and their leader are bitterly resented. 
They feel that it is we, not they, who have betrayed Europe. 
Mussolini will remain at the helm until he is removed by the 
hand of death. The London clubs were in February full of 
stories of his approaching decay, dissolution or demise. 
Never was he in better health; never was there less reason 
for us to desire his elimination. Italy would, I am convinced, 
find other leaders. were he to die this year ; having savoured 
the feeling of strength from unity, they would crush merci- 
lessly those who sought to destroy it. 

It was everywhere agreed that the future depends largely 
upon the financial strength of Italy, and I met a number of 
Italians who did not conceal their anxiety in this regard, and 
said so publicly. Signor Guarnieri, the Under-Secretary of 
State who controls foreign exchange operations, was good 
enough to receive me. He was naturally reticent as to figutes, 
but told me that plans for 1937 were already in preparation. 
They would impose fresh sacrifices on the Italian people : 
the war was not popular—no war ever was—but they could 
be relied upon, in face of foreign pressure, to stand firm. 
The imposition of sanctions had necessitated great changes ; 
some of them would be permanent. New industries were 
being started; new channels were taking the place of old. 

' The process was painful, but, when peace came, trade would 
not always revert to the old channels. —Too much had been 
and was to be spent in devising new ways.’ Italy was bound 
to make fresh efforts to increase her self-sufficiency. Oil was 
coming from Albania—300,000 tons a year; more might be 
derived thence: it was being sought in the Apennines, just 
as we were searching for it in England. Much of the English 
coal trade had gone for ever ; German coal was firmly estab- 
lished. The supply of British coal had repeatedly been stopped, 
at immense loss to Italy, by coal strikes, from the consequences 
of which Italian consumers could not protect themselves. 
Such things did not happen in Germany. Water-power 
would be further developed : they would learn to do without, 
or to make, many things hitherto imported. (I heard such 
views expressed in Ireland and Germany last year.) ‘ You 


have yet to learn,’ he said, ‘ that man does not live by bread 
alone. People come to me with statistics to prove that we 
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must soon collapse. Have they so soon forgotten the lessons 
of the war? I shall not tell you how much gold and silver 
has been freely given by bishops and brides, priests and 
peasants. The figure would astonish you. I shall not tell 
you the strength of our reserves: it is far more than you 
imagine, and we shall lose less this year than last, as our plans 
develop.’ 

Of the strategic position in Ethiopia I heard comparatively 
little. There was a general belief that the territory now 
occupied could be held and far more besides. There was no 
doubt that the tribes now behind the Italian advanced lines 
welcomed the Italian occupation and would soon be able to 
sell them many local supplies in large quantities. Sickness was 
far less than was expected—far less than in previous campaigns 
—and there were no epidemics. Casualties were few. The 
loyalty of local troops was beyond praise. Italian, no less 
than British, officers knew how to evoke and to keep it. 
The state of the Ethiopian cultivator, the degradation that 
had resulted from the fifty years of rule from Addis Ababa, 
had filled Italian troops with horror and inspired them with 
a desire to fulfil a civilising mission,? such as we had under- 
taken in the Sudan, and they would not rest until they had 
done as much in Ethiopia as we had accomplished there. 

The bombing of Red Cross stations was one of the stock 
complaints of every war: it was not wholly avoidable when 
attacking a crowded camp, and airmen often had ocular proof 
of the gross and continued abuse of the Convention by 
Ethiopian leaders. A Swedish Red Cross unit had been taken 
in the act of carrying military munitions and equipment— 
doubtless unknown to the Swedes. 

When on January 301 was again received by Signor Musso- 
lini at the Palazzo Venezia, he stated with great emphasis, in 
response to a direct inquiry, that he had repeatedly assured 
the British Government that he had no manner of designs 
against any British interest in Africa or (I gathered) in Arabia. 

® I was shown a letter written from Milan in 1886 to the British explorer H. M. 
Stanley, of which the following is a rough translation ; ‘ Let us hope that, having taken 
the first step, united Ita.y, heir of Roman fame, genius and enterprise, will emulate in 
Africa the vigour which enabled ancient Rome to reach the height of her glory. 
Massawah is an important strategic point, but if you stop here it will only be “ a colony 
of sentiment.” Go ahead, gain influence in the interior, occupy strategic points and 


encourage trade. Ethiopia can become your granary: the Ual'a country may have 
great commercial importance. Do not wait upon events, but work.’ 
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He had always believed that the growth of Italian commit- 
ments in Ethiopia would create a solidarity of interest between 
Italy and Great Britain. That, indeed, was the assumption 
made in every diplomatic discussion since 1884. What else 
was involved by the Treaty of 1906, creating spheres of 
influence, or of 1925 when we handed over Jubaland to 
Italy ? 

Signor Mussolini’s assertion seems to me to be well- 
founded. If Italy assumes heavy liabilities in Ethiopia it 
becomes vital to her to ensure that the Suez Canal remains 
open at all times. Italy would be compelled to join forces 
with us to ensure this in time of war, and, when the Suez 
Canal Convention expires, we could rely upon her diplomatic 
assistance to ensure that the Egyptian Government do not 
use it, as it is now used, to levy exorbitant tolls upon every 
ship that uses it. (The dues of £2000 or more per ship could 
be reduced by half and still leave a handsome profit to the 
shareholders.) He assured me that Italy, having given 
hostages to fortune in East Africa, would be willing, and 
is indeed anxious, to collaborate with other Great Powers 
in devising and executing a wise policy in Africa. She is 
ready to undertake not to follow the example of France in 
the matter of raising a great black army. (Italian sentiment 
in this matter is very different from that of the French.) 

The Italians believe, as did Stanley, that Ethiopia can 
become a prosperous country under European control, 
Industries, not agriculture only, are necessary if the standard 
of living is to be raised. The French have colonised Algeria 
and have thus raised the standard of life in that country, as 
also in Morocco and Tunis. ‘ Pietists and quietists and 
pacifists, and old women in trousers,’ said Signor Mussolini, 
‘ may cherish their deluded belief in and hope for a world in 
which there is no struggle, in which the least able and the 
least competent will be able to keep the progressive races 
within the limits set at a given moment, not by Providence, 
but by accidents of history. Much has happened since 1919. 
Fascism has arisen and also Communism: new nations are 
being born. Is it not time for the British people to realise 
that their present attitude implicitly condemns all that is 
greatest in their history? Are you really ashamed to have 
seized the great areas which you hold in trust ? Do you really 
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believe that you should have left the savage world to its own 
devices—in the New World, in the Antipodes, i in Africa, and 
in Asia? Are not we Italians, by imitating you, paying you 
the highest compliment? Is there anything immoral in 
enabling a great race to expand and at the same time to 
liberate millions of wretches from the foulest servitude ever 
imposed by man on man ?P’ 

I asked him whether the Hoare—Laval proposals, had they 
been approved, would have been regarded by Italy as a suitable 
basis for negotiation. 

* Yes,’ he said. ‘I had already drafted a cautious formula 
of acceptance as a basis of negotiation. The Council of 
Ministers, which would have been asked to approve a state- 
ment on these lines, was actually sitting when the news came 

that you gentlemen in London, who had praised Sir Samuel 
Hoare so highly on September 13, had rejected him with 
ignominy on December 19. We have gained much since 
then. As a direct result of your action, much Ethiopian and 
some Italian blood has been needlessly shed, much treasure 
vainly spent.’ 

He was perhaps a little thinner than when I saw him last, 
and he looked tired; but his health and his competence 
seemed wholly unimpaired, and, as he himself told me, the 
demonstration of national unity from all parts of the world 
had profoundly moved him. I heard later that letters had 
been received from many of his bitterest opponents, now 
residing abroad, such as Signor Orlando, assuring him of 
their wholehearted support in the present crisis ; and amongst 
them several former Socialist and Syndicalist leaders. I 
heard elsewhere some talk of a loan to Italy. It is not at 
ptesent a project which is viewed with favour in official 
circles. London, say some, is the last place they will go to 
for a loan for many a year. 

Of oil sanctions and tanker embargoes much was being 
said. On one point opinion was unanimous. Oil sanctions 
would make an eventual settlement far more difficult, and 
would greatly exacerbate public opinion. In October last 
the reserve of petroleum was the weakest spot in Italy’s 
armour ;" that is why Signor Mussolini made it clear that the 
application of oil sanctions would be regarded as an act of 
wat. By the end of February reserves will have been accumu- 
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lated. Oil sanctions will cause much hardship to the public 
and will arouse intense feeling, but they will not seriously 
affect military operations. Tanks are being excavated or 
erected in a score of places, on a great scale. The principal 
sufferers from sanctions would be the oil companies, who 
might see their great equipment, costing many millions, taken 
overt by the State—a counter-stroke of some importance. 

Sanctions are hurting Italy; they are hurting us too, 
though, as the schoolboy said to the headmaster, ‘ not in the 
same place.’ What hurts more are the phrases attributed to 
British statesmen in this connexion. ‘Sanctions ate an 
experiment,’ said Sir S. Hoare. ‘So we,’ reply Italians, ‘are 
to be vivisected on the table at Geneva as a demonstration of 
international goodwill.’ Mr. Anthony Eden is credited with 
having said that the object of sanctions was to ‘ strangle’ Italy 
and that the proceedings of the League, under the presidency 
of M. Litvinoff, are ‘a full-dress rehearsal’ of the great 
parade of force which must some day be brought to bear on 
Germany. Italians reply that such phrases come ill from such 
lips; that we ate sacrificing the substance—the former 
solidarity of old Allies—and the reality of a common humanism 
and common interests for a shadow. They add that if the 
object was to teach Germany, it has been attained. Germany 
has learned not to allow herself to be thus caught, is quickly 
taking steps to accumulate vital supplies, and she is more 
experienced in manufacture and in administration on a great 
scale than is Italy, whose business is not conducted by vast 
combines, but by many small independent units. Germany 
can laugh at sanctions, from which, say Italians, Great Britain 
will suffer most, because she depends more than any nation 
on international trade, against which we have, by sponsoring 
sanctions, struck a deadly blow. Italian diplomacy has much 
to answer for; but is ours blameless? Private persons as 
well as experienced statesmen assured me that had we made 
our position clear, a year or eighteen months ago, a solution 
could have been reached, though perhaps not at Geneva, 
which is ill-adapted for peaceful negotiations. 

We should never have allowed the British Academy in 
Rome to be closed for lack of £6000. To have kept it alive 
would have been a gesture worthy of us, as the principal 
upholders of what is best in classical learning. To the Latin 
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language we owe, in Professor Mackail’s words, practically 
the whole vocabulary of our theology and moral philosophy. 
European prose, as an instrument of thought, is Cicero’s 
creation. Satire on the Roman model had no antecedent 
model, and has had no subsequent rival. In letter-writing 
Rome led the way ; but it is in the domain of law that we owe 
her most. In the words of the late Lord Oxford, ‘ She 
founded, developed, and systematised the jurisprudence of 
the world.’ Yet the British Academy at Rome is. the first 
victim of sanctions: it is unlikely to revive. 

I personally consider the Italian case to have been far 
stronger than has generally been believed in this country, 
but it has been prejudiced almost beyond repair by Italian 
errors of political strategy and tactics. The application of 
Ethiopia for admission to the League should have been 
opposed by Italy as it was by us. They supported it to please 
France and in the hope of placating Ethiopia. As soon as it 
became clear that Ethiopia was not, and perhaps could not 
be, a good neighbour, Italy should have used the machinery 
of the League to arraign her for the maintenance of slavery 
(which will never be abolished unless under European 
control), for repeated acts of aggression, and breaches of 
existing treaties. She should have brought the Wal-Wal 
affair before the League instead of handling it herself under 
the Treaty of 1928. The Italian version should have been 
given to the world at once, and not, nine months too late, 
in an unreadable document without an English translation. 
To be too proud to explain is as bad as to be too proud to 
fight. 

When the controversy became acute, the Italian case 
should have been more wisely handled. The almost unani- 
mous voice of responsible British journals should not have 
been ignored. Some spiteful and much contemptuous writing 
in certain sections of the British Press should not have been 
countered by denunciations of England and threats of ‘ throw- 
ing her out of the Mediterranean.’ A close study of Press 
cuttings is a dangerous diversion for statesmen unless they 
know what importance attaches to various papers. It is not 
realised abroad that weight is often in inverse proportion to 
circulation. The worst offenders were journals which are 
seldom to be seen in the hands of responsible Englishmen 
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even in their idlest moments, or which are frankly read for 
amusement rather than instruction, and the same was, I believe, 
true in Italy, though the relations of Government with the 
Italian. Press make comparisons difficult. 

The campaign once started, journalists were sent to the 
Eritrean front at great cost. Everyone, including the Italians, 
was full of admiration for their work, and long extracts from 
their articles were quoted in the Italian Press. Whatever 
might be the politics of their papers, the journalists reported 
fully and loyally what they had seen, and they had nothing 
but good to say of the Italian troops and their conduct. 
What happened? Every Pressman was suddenly ordered 
back to Asmara and supplied with the daily bulletin after it 
had appeared in Rome. What was the result ? The special 
correspondents were withdrawn ; there are no more interest- 
ing and friendly articles, the Abyssinian propaganda once 
again holds the field, and the curt Italian communiqués are 
read with scepticism or indifference. 

I have here and elsewhere criticised what has been done 
by Great Britain in this affair, but I am bound to conclude 
by placing on record my conviction that the primary responsi- 
bility for the tragedy we are now witnessing lies in the failure 
and mistakes of Italian diplomacy. The League might have 
been made an instrument of progress and even of Italian 
expansion in Ethiopia: they antagonised friend and foe at 
Geneva by jeering at it. Their economic problems are acute. 
Though the birth-rate has dropped steadily every year since 
1921, the net increase is still about 400,000, for the death-rate 
has, under Fascism, dropped to a figure which approaches ours. 
The need for an outlet for their population is thus urgent. 
Their case on these lines is very strong: it has never been 
comprehensively put forward. 

The Fascists are rightly proud of the Corporate State as 
the only alternative on the mainland of Europe to Com- 
munism : they are proud of the spiritual changes that Fascism 
under Mussolini has wrought in the morale of the nation, 
and especially of its youth. They claim with truth that they 
have proved their ability to apply new methods to old 
problems. Yet in international affairs they have entirely 
failed to recognise the existence of new factors or to use the 
technique that the times require. In their own interests and 
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those of Europe they will do well to recognise these facts 
and to apply themselves to the remedy; for they cannot 
exist apart from the European family of which they are the 
progenitors, and Italian culture and Italian influence are an 
integral part of what is best worth preserving in Europe. 

We have got to make the peace. To revert again to 
Burke’s speech, on April 19, 1774, on American Taxation : 
‘For many months now we have been lashed round and 
round this miserable circle of argument; invention is 
exhausted, reason is fatigued, experience has given judgement, 
but obstinacy is not yet conquered. . . . Once more there 
are grounds of deliberation—one narrow and simple, the 
other more large and complicated, comprehending the whole 
series of their causes and their consequences,’ and once more 
the official opinion ‘ states it as useless and thinks it may be 
even dangerous to enter into the more extensive field of 
enquiry,’ and so once more we ‘ consult our invention and 
reject our experience.’ ‘This mode of deliberation,’ pleads 
Burke, ‘is diametrically opposite to every rule of reason and 
evety principle of good sense established among mankind.’ 

These words seem to me fairly to apply to further action 
on our part in support of sanctions. We have failed, as 
I was convinced from the first that we must fail, to coerce a 
great nation by any measure short of open war. The Italians 
have admittedly mishandled their own case, but they have in 
equity a better claim than we have been prepared to concede 
to them in law. The precipitate disavowal of Sir Samuel 
Hoare has done great damage to the cause of European peace. 
We must look forward to the resumption of peace-making at 
the earliest possible moment. 

ARNOLD WILSON. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘WHITHER EUROPE ?’ 
To the Editor of the NiNETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


S1r,—Two considerations make it expedient to refer briefly to Signor 
Luigi Villari’s ‘comment’ in your February issue upon my article 
‘Whither Europe?’ Otherwise I should have preferred to ignore it, 
since there is no common ground, either in outlook or method, between 
me and Fascist propaganda. 

The first consideration is that Signor Villari’s ‘comment’ unwit- 
tingly bears witness to the ‘ lowering of intellectual and moral standards ’ 
in Fascist Italy which my article mentioned. I knew, and loved, an 
Italy in which men like Visconti Venosta, Gaetano Negri, and many 
others moved and worked upon a level as high as any in the world. 
Among such men Signor Villari’s father, Pasquale Villari, held rightful 
place. The Italy of Benito Mussolini, with Virginio Gayda and Luigi 
Villari among her apologists, lies so much lower that, in regard to these 
apologists at any rate, one can only follow Virgil’s counsel to Dante’: 
‘ Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa.’ (‘Let us not speak of them; 
glance only and pass on.”) 

The second consideration concerns, not Signor Villari’s con- 
temptible untruthfulness about myself, but his studied insult to honour- 
able men who have scorned the sweets of Fascist favour. When he 
ascribes to political exiles for freedom’s sake, such as Don Luigi Sturzo, 
Professor Salvemini and others, a desire to go back to Italy ‘ under an 
escort of foreign bayonets’ he writes what he knows is false. Future 
generations of re-redeemed Italians will hold the names of these men in 
high esteem for having, by their faithfulness to truly Italian ideals, 
deserved well of their country. 

Yours obediently, 
Wicknam STEED. 
London, February 11, 1936. 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 
Sir,—In my letter which you were good enough to print in your 
February issue, the passage to which Don Luigi Sturzo takes exception 
does not, as he seems to think, imply that he and the other persons 
mentioned wish to return to Italy ‘ under an escort of foreign bayonets,’ 
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but that their too zealous non-Italian friends might desire such a con- — 
summation. I can assure Don Luigi Sturzo that I am certain that the 
aspiration of the former is to attain their ends by Italian means alone, 
and I never intended to suggest anything else. My remarks were © 
addressed to Mr. Wickham Steed, and I regret that they should have — 
lent themselves to such a misinterpretation. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Luicr VILLari, 
2 Via Antonio Bosio, Rome, 
February 17, 1936. 


[We desire to associate ourselves with this expression of regret.—En.]} 
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Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 C” 12 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.z2. 








